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OF THE WEEK. 








NEWS 


ORD SALISBURY’S Ministry is now complete, and is, we 
regret to say, the largest Cabinet of recent years, number- 
ing nineteen in all. In our opinion representative and delibera- 
tive institutions suffer greatly from the swollen size of modern 
Assemblies, and when true, private, and weighty deliberation 
is of the very essence of tke institution, as with a Cabinet, 
size is the greatest of disqualifications. It is bad enough to 
‘have big Parliaments, but it is worse to have big Cabinets ; 
and, worst of all, to have those big interior Cabinets which 
virtually decide the main policy of a Government. We men- 
tioned last week the appointment of Lord Salisbury as Prime 
Minister, Mr. A. J. Balfour as First Lord of the Treasury, the 
Duke of Devonshire as President of the Council, Lord 
Halsbury as Lord Chancellor, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Mr. Chamberlain as Minister 
for the Colonies, and Mr. Goschen as First Lord of the 
Admiralty ; of Lord Cadogan as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
with a seat in the Cabinet; and of Sir Henry James (who 
takes a peerage) as Chancellor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 
Mr. Akers-Douglas does not return to his office of Patronage 
Secretary of the Treasury, as we then supposed (it is given to 
Sir William Walrond), but becomes First Commissioner of 
Works, with a seatin the Cabinet. Sir Matthew White Ridley 
becomes Home Secretary; Lord Cross, Lord Privy Seal; Mr. 
Ritchie (with a seat in the Cabinet) be:omes President of the 
Board of Trade; Lord Lansdowne, Minister for War; Lord 
George Hamilton, for India; Mr. H. Chaplin, President of the 
Local Government Board; Mr. Walter Long, of the Board of 
Agriculture; Lord Ashbourne, Lord Chancellor of Ireland ; 
and Lord Balfour of Burleigh, Secretary for Scotland,—all 
Cabinet Ministers. 


The Duke of Norfolk is to be Postmaster-General (outside the 
Cabinet); Mr. Gerald Balfour (Mr. Arthur Balfour’s brother) 
is to be Secretary to the Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, also 
without a seat in the Cabinet; Sir John Gorst is Vice- 
President of the Council and Education Minister, also outside 
the Cabinet; Mr. Hanbury is Financial Secretary to the 
Treasury; Mr. G. Curzon, Under-Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs; Lord Selborne, Under-Secretary for the Colonies; 
Lord Onslow, Under-Secretary for India; Mr. St. Jobn 
Brodrick for War; Mr. Jesse Collings, Under-Secretary to 
the Home Department; Mr. T. W. Russell, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Local Government Board; Mr. McCartney 
is Secretary to the Admiralty; Mr. Austen Chamberlain, a 
Civil Lord of the Admiralty ; Mr. Powell Williams, Financial 
Secretary to the War Office; and Lord Dudley, Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Board of Trade. We rejoice to see the incla- 
sion of the Duke of Norfolk, because we believe that it must 
imply a fair treatment of the Catholic schools, besides the 
addition of a very able man to the Administration. On the 
whole it is a very able, but an unwieldy Administration. 





An attempt is being made to depreciate Lord Salisbury’s 
Administration by drawing attention to the fact that certain 
posts are held by members of the Premier’s family. If, how- 
ever, the facts are fairly examined, we do not believe that it 
can honestly be said that the men named are in office because 
they are connected with Lord Salisbury, and not because of 
their personal fitness. That Mr. Balfour is not First Lord 
of the Treasury because he is the nephew of the Prime 
Minister, will be of course admitted. Mr. Gerald Balfour is, 
again, a man whose position in the House and natural 
abilities well qualify him for office. Lord Selborne, no doubt, 
is Lord Salisbury’s son-in-law, but it would be utterly absurd 
to say that he owed his advancement to that fact:” He was 
Liberal Unionist Whip for several years, and worked loyally 
and well for his party, enjoying the confidence of Mr. Oham- 
berlain. What more natural, than that Mr. Chamberlain 
should like to have him as Under-Secretary for the Colonies ? 
The truth is, that if the men named had been left out of the 
Ministry, it could only have been from an inverted nepotism, 
—a vice almost as dangerous to the public service as the 
direct variety. It is to be feared, indeed, that a very excel- 
lent and able servant of the public, Mr. J. W. Lowther, is 
going to be sacrificed to inverted nepotism,—excluded because 
he happens to have married a niece of the Premier. 


Parliament will be prorogued to-day and dissolved on Mon- 
day. All the Cabinet Ministers in the Commons have been, of 
course, re-elected without a poll, so that it was possible on 
Wednesday to pass the Factory Bill, with Mr. Chamberlain’s 
help, through its Report stage, and to read it a third time in the 
House of Commons. We hope that the House of Lords will 
have time to complete this imperfect but yet very valuable piece 
of legislation. Except Lord Rosebery, Mr. John Morley is the 
only member of the late Government who has as yet delivered 
himself on the situation ; but he spoke at Manchester on Thurs- 
day, with a good deal of acrimony, of Liberal Unionism as dead, 
and of Toryism (which, in our opinion, is far more dead than 
Liberal Unionism) as still very much alive, and as much more 
respectable than its deceased partner. He described the new 
Government as a Government that calls itself Unionist, and 
that really pledges itself to thwart every division of the King- 
dom except England. We do not think that he will find it so. 
What might be said with much greater truth is that Ireland, 
Wales, and a rather hesitating majority of the Scotch people 
have long been leagued together in an unholy alliance to trample 
the great majority of the English people under their feet. 


Lord Rosebery’s departing honours were gazetted on Mon- 
day. Contrary to all expectation he has given strength and 
vitality to the hereditary principle in the Legislature by 
adding four new Peers to the House of Lords. Imagine 
Lord Grey in the throes of the Reform agitation creating four 
new rotten boroughs. Thatis no false analogy from the Glad- 
stonian point of view, for the Home-rule party profess to 
consider it quite as great an anachronism for a man to 
legislate in virtue of his barony as for a patron to nominate 
Members of Parliament. The four new Peers ay¥Sir Henry 
Loch, Mr. Herbert Gardner, Mr. Stern, and Mr. Williamson. 
The first is of course a well-earned and well-deserved official 
honour, but the last two are party promotions on the most 
old-fashioned and least reputable lines. There is no allega- 
tion that either Mr. Stern or Mr. Williamson has ever done 
anything worthy of reward but supply the party war-chest. 
It should be added that Lords Houghton and Carrington 
become Earls. 


Besides the Peers, there is a shower of baronetcies, in- 
cluding one for Captain Naylor-Leyland, the Conserva- 
tive Member for Colchester, who, it will be remembered, 
embraced Gladstonianism after a kind of instantaneous 
conversion. It is not too much to say that no gift of hdnours 
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during recent times has produced such a storm of indignation 


and disgust. The Gladstorian Press have been almost as loud 4 


in protest as their opporents. The. knighthoods are fairly 
satisfactory. Mr. Milner becomes a K.C.B,, and so does Mr. 
Giffen. We are heartily glad that Mr. Giffen should have 
received this tardy recognition of his great services to the 
public; but one can hardly forbear the comment, “ had it been 
timely it had been kind.” Colonel Colvile is made K.C.M.G., 
and Captain Lugard a 0.B. As Burke said, “ We live in an 
inverted order.” No one will grudge Colonel Colvile his 
hononr ; but if he who followed in Captain Lugard’s footsteps 
in Uganda deserved a knighthood, what did Captain Lugard 
deserve? Captain Lugard, however, is one of those men who 
would probably escape decoration, even if it rained stars and 
ribbons from Heaven. We must not forget to add that 
Mr. Campbell-Bannerman becomes a G.C.B., and Mr. Fowler 
a G.C.S.I. It remains to be said that lest the element of 
humour should be entirely absent from the proceedings, Lord 
Rosebery closed his Administration by solemnly decorating 
himeeli with tte Thistle. 


Lord Rosebery’s speech at the Highty Club on Tuesday was 
chiefly devoted to the task of insisting that the appeal to the 
country must be on “ the annihilation‘of the House of Lords as 
regards its legislative preponderance.”. This isan artfully com. 
posed phrase; but as we have shown elsewhere, it will probably 
be taken in the country as meaning very much the same as 
“Down with the Lords!”—the phrase in which the active 
opponents of the hereditary. principle focus their desire for 
dealing with the problem. The rest of Lord Rosebery’s speech 
was instructive. He urged the need for concentration, and 
dwelt with marked emphasis on the dangers of a multifarious 
programme, ‘That is, in a sense, true; but it is hardly loyal 
of Lord Rosebery to lay all the blame on the poor Newcastle 
programme. Besides, bad workmen always complain of their 
tools. If Lord Rosebery had only had nerve as well as adroit- 
ness, and had had one genuine political conviction—even an 
entire belief in himself would have done—he would not now be 
searching for explanations of defeat. His speech contained 
@ curious personal outburst. ‘I have never known the 
sweets of place with power, but of place without power, of place 
with the minimum of power,—that is a purgatory, and if not 
a purgatory it isa hell.” We, of course, understand very well 
what Lord Rosebery means, but the real leaders of men do 
not whine like this over their worries and troubles, It reminds 
one of the old charwoman who always finds everything so 
* contrary-like.” 


No authentic details have yet been published in regard to 
the new treaty of delimitation between France and China. 
The French Press, however, declares that M. Hanotaux has 
made a great coup. The République Frangaise, for example, 
talks of the ‘ trés beau succés diplomatique de notre ministre.” 
If their information is correct, France has induced China to 
cede to her absolutely territory which we ceded to China for 
the express purpose of being formed into a “ buffer-State,” 
which was to straddle a portion of the Upper Mekong. When, 
however, we made this cession to China we took care to stipu- 
late that in case China ever abandoned the ceded territory it 
was to revert to England. The Daily Chronicle, which is 
specially well informed on all questions affecting the Far East, 
points out in Monday’s issue that here at least our diplo- 
matists were not caught napping, and that the French claim 
to have got the whole of the left bank of the Mekong out of 
China was provided against in advance. Three of the Shan 
States, the Daily Chronicle points out, possessed trdns-Mekong 
territory. One we have kept, and occupy, one we ceded to Siam, 
with reversion to us, and the other we ceded to China to be 
made into a buffer-State, also with reversion to us. The 
French claim to have got from China the whole of the left 
bank of the Mekong is then utterly absurd. As absurd is 
the boast that the new Treaty gives France exclusive privi- 
leges for opening up the Chinese province of Yunnan by 
railways. In December, 1893, Lord Dufferin formally told 
the French Government that we did not intend to try to 
get any exclusive privileges for ourselves. “ It is understood,” 
he added, “ that in the Shan States the field is left as open to 
French as to English enterprize.” M. Develle replied the 
game day that the French Government “ adhered to the same 
principles without reserve.” As the Daily Chronicle declares, 
if the Treaty is as represented, our Government must un- 

, donbtedly refuse to recognise it in toto. 





The week has been full of conflicting ramours in regard to 
the Russo-Chinese loan,—one telegram @eclariig the negotia- 
tions to have collapsed, ‘another intimating “that they are 
proceeding. On Friday, however, a Reuter’s telegram from 
Pekin asserted that “the loan had been signed.” Whether 
this means the loan on the old lines of a Russian guarantee, 
or merely a loan to be issued under Russian auspices, we have 
as yet no means of knowing. In any case, the excitement 
among the financiers to get a share in the privilege of handing: 
their gold over to China has been one of the most curious 
spectacles of recent times. 


News of the first battle in Madagascar reached the French 
Ministry of War on Wednesday. On the morning of 
June 29th, several thousand Hovas made a determined 
attack on the French advanced post at Tsarasoatra. The 
attack was, however, repulsed, the enemy being forced to 
retreat several kilometres. On the evening of the same day, 
General Metzinger reached Tsarasoatra, and next morning 
attacked. the Hovas. The position was carried, and the 
Hovas, who were cut off from their supports and dispersed 
among the ravines, suffered heavy losses. Two camps were 
captured, and four hundred and seventy tents, the Queen’s 


flag, one gun, and all the enemy’s provisions, ammunition, 


and effects. The French losses were unimportant, consisting 
of two killed and fifteen wounded. This seems to show that 
the military power of the Hovas is a neglectable quantity. 
The correspondent of a Berlin paper, the Tageblatt, telegraphs 
from Mojanga that it is calculated that General Duchesne 
may reach Antananarivo by August 15th, but that the Frenck 
may still require reinforcements to the number of three 
thousand men. French successes in Madagascar should 
not displease England. 


The delays at Constantinople still continue, the Sultan, 
with that genius for diplomacy possessed by the Turk, 
actually contriving to use the serious state of things that has 
been developed in Macedonia as a weapon of defence. The 
Sultan has, it is said, proposed to apply a general system of 
reform to all the Christian provinces of the Empire. With 
Macedonia in its present condition it will be very difficult to 
reject this proposal, and yet if it is accepted the Sultan may 
manage to escape from having to give effective relief to the 
oppressed populations of Armenia, If the proposal for a 
general reform is accepted, we presume that a Congress will 
have to be called and a scheme arranged which will virtually 
put all European Turkey and most of Asia Minor in tutelage. © 
That would per se be a great blessing, and the Sultan might 
become a sort of Imperial rent-charger receiving tribute from 
autonomous provinces. In any case, we hope that Lord Salis- 
bury will show not only firmness, but leadership. Whatever 
happens, the Armenians must not be abandoned. England 
will suffer indelible disgrace if, owing to want of vigour on 
her part, the Christian populations of Asia Minor are again 
handed over to the nameless cruelties of the Turk. 


The Premier of New South. Wales, Mr. Reid, has made a 
notable proposal. At a public meeting held in Sydney on 
Monday, he announced that he intended to introduce a Bilk 
for putting an end to deadlocks between the two Houses. 
The Bill would provide that, where a Bill had been sent to 
the Council twice in two consecutive Sessions, and had been 
rejected, it should be submitted to the electors by a Re- 
ferendum, which should take place during the recess at the 
end of the second Session, under safeguards to prevent the 
reference of insignificant subjects. This is a very statesman- 
like proposal, and may prove the first practical step in a. 
constitutional reform which will affect the whole Empire. If 
the experiment succeeds, the plan we have always advocated 
for solving the question of the House of Lords will be greatly 
advanced. We would settle disputes between the two Houses 
as to the will of the people by a direct appeal to the people,— 
providing, of course, as Mr. Reid intends, that appeals should 
not take place on minor questions. 


It is pleasant in a week dreary with the dust raised by the 
scuffles of the Tapers and Tadpoles, to be able to record a 
really heroic deed. On Monday, a labourer named Arthur 
Rutter had occasion to go down a well connected with a 
sewage-pumping station at East Ham to carry out certain 
cleavsing operations, The descent was accomplished by an 
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iron ladder. He had barely reached the bottom: when it was 
noticed that he disappeared into the water. A man named 
Digby, who was on the spot, at once came to the rescue, 
and went down the ladder. He also succumbed to the 
gas and disappeared. Mr. Mills, the chief engineer, apprised 
of what had happened, then went through this veritable 
gate of death. His fate was that of the others. A 
fourth man, Durrant, followed in his footsteps and died 
also. <A fifth man, Jones, then faced a risk which the 
bravest man might have refused as useless. Though he was 
not actually suffocated, the gas having presumably become 
less deadly in its nature, he was unable either to help the 
others or to get back himself. It was then that a workman 
named Herbert Worman offered to go down, and though 
he was well aware of what was before him. Four times he 
tried to descend, and on the fourth was able to get Jones to 
the surface alive, though in so terrible a state of prostration 
that he died the same evening. Later, Worman succeeded in 
bringing to the surface three of the bodies. We shall not try to 
put into words what we feel of the five men who thus one by one 
and alone, faced death in its most appalling form. The 
rush to carry a breach is child’s play to such heroism, for 
then men fight a visible enemy shoulder to shoulder on a 
splendid theatre and with much to gain. Here there was 
nothing but duty in its barest, grimmest form. We trust 
that the subscription which is being raised by Mr. John Brooks 
(7 The Broadway, East Ham, Essex), will not only provide 
enough for the families of the dead men, but give Worman 
no grudging reward. It is to be noted that he was a private 
individual, and not a fellow workman of the five men he 
went down to save. 


There is a strange account given to the paper called South 
Africa by its special commissioner on board the ‘ Tantallon 
Castle’ at the time Mr. Gladstone was a passenger on it, of 
Mr. Gladstone’s remarks, first with reference to Cromwell, 
and next with relation to the late Mr. Parnell. Of Crom- 
well Mr. Gladstone is stated to have said “that though not 
such a blackguard as Charles II., Cromwell was a dastard,” 
and that he wound up his denunciation of the Protector 
“by suiting the action to his words as he said, ‘I drink to 
Mr. Justin McCarthy.’” There is surely some thread dropped 
in that remarkable reminiscence. What were the words to 
which the action of drinking to Mr. Justin McCarthy was 
suited? Surely not the words that “ Cromwell was a dastard” P 
Why should drinking to Mr. Justin McCarthy be in any 
special sense an action suited to the very unsuitable word 
of “ dastard ” for Cromwell, if that word were ever applied 
to Cromwell by Mr. Gladstone, which we profoundly doubt. 
There is nothing dastardly in drinking to Mr. Justin 
McOarthy, any more than there was anything dastardly in 
Cromwell, whose sins,—whatever they were,—surely never 
took a dastardly turn. Then the reporter goes on to say of Mr, 
Parnell that Mr. Gladstone complained that he was “ hounded 
to desert the Irish patriot, observing that he did not think he 
had anything to do with the private moral life of any man.” 
That is rather a strong saying, for if the private moral life of 
any man shows him to be utterly untrustwortby, it ought to 
break down one’s public confidence in him ; but, if a true report, 
it throws a curious light on Mr. Gladstone’s attitude towards 
“the Nonconformist conscience,” which he was supposed 
to reflect and endorse. After all, perhaps, the great English 
leader was far more of a Parnellite, as he at least understood 
Parnellism, than the Irish leader ever was of a Gladstonian. 


Mr. Gladstone has bidden a final farewell to public life and 
to his present constituency in Midlothian, in a letter to Sir 
John Cowan, dated last Monday, in which he congratulates 
the country, and especially the Scotch portion of it, on the 
unexampled progress made in improving the condition of the 
people as a consequence of the passing of Liberal measures, 
which Scotland has steadily supported, and encourages Mid- 
lothian to continue in the same wise course which she has 
pursued, that is, to elect as his successor Sir Thomas 
Gibson Carmichael, to whose selection he gave his hearty 
endorsement a year ago, when his own retirement was 
determined on. Mr. Gladstone’s farewell to Parliamentary 
life ends a great and chequered career, and one which no fair- 
minded man can look back upon without both wonder and 
admiration, however much he may wish that he had never 
thrown himself into the arms of the Irish Home-rulers, 





We record with sincere regret the death of Professor Huxley, 
at Eastbourne, on Saturday last, at the age of seventy. He 
was one of the ablest of our living biologists, the leader of the 
Agnostics, and the most combative of the critics of the 
Christian theology. Worse still, in our opinion, he identified 
himself in general with the physiologists on the question of 
vivisection, and would have placed no more limitation than, 
according to the Jesuit Father Rickaby, the Catholic Church 
places on the scientific infliction of any amount of torture 
upon animals for the sake (whether real or imaginary) of the 
preservation of human health and the increase of human know- 
ledge,—an ethical doctrine which, if authentic, would do more 
to prevent any humane being from even accepting salvation 
from the Church at the price of submitting to such teaching, 
than any theological difficulty in Roman doctrine, however pro- 
found. And yet, in spite of all these great chasms between Pro- 
fessor Huxley’s view of life and our own, there was something 
so fascinating about the man, so large in his sympathies, so 
genial in his humour, so wistful in his scepticism, so down- 
right in his combativeness, so generous in his attitude 
towards men of inferior power, that no one who knew him 
could help feeling an acute pang on hearing of his death. 
He was the most accomplished of all the champions of 
Evolution, and the most popular of all exponents of biological 
doctrine. But it was as a man that his charm was greatest. 
As a literary man, too, he was a master of style. But his 
defect was that in criticism and philosophy he relied too 
much on reasoning and too little on Reason. 


The Guardian of Wednesday reports at length the very 
interesting account which Lord Halifax gave to the Church 
Union on Thursday week of his visit to Rome, the sympathy 
which the Pope and Cardinal Rampolla gave to his eager 
desire for a reunion of the Anglican, Eastern, and Roman 
Churches, and the disposition which seems to exist in the 
highest quarters at Rome to reconsider the ecclesiastical 
sufficiency of Anglican Orders. It was a most interesting 
speech, full of evidence of the liberal feeling of Leo XIII. 
towards our national Church, as well as of the reluctance 
which the old English Catholics seem to feel to giving way on 
comparatively small points, and so throwing a certain discredit 
on the traditional policy of the Church of Rome, when so 
many greater questions involving the difference between 
what Roman Catholics and Protestants alike regard as heresy 
or orthodoxy, must remain behind. No doubt the craving 
for unity is very natural and right; but it is difficult to con- 
ceive how the craving for unity can guide us into truth, when 
the craving for truth has failed to guide us into unity. There 
is a kind of unity which is quite consistent with radically 
different creeds, but that is not the unity for which Lord 
Halifax and the Church Union care. Is he prepared to say 
that a unity which went no further than mutual recognition 
of the efficacy of the sacraments in Churches of fundamentally 
different creeds, would do anything towards reconciling 
Anglicans to the doctrine of indulgences, the habitual adora- 
tion of the Virgin Mary, and the fundamentally sacrificial 
character of the priestly office P 


The Public-House Reform Association has issued an elec- 
toral manifesto to the people of England, signed by the Duke 
of Westminster, the Bishops of Durham and Chester, Lord 
Thring, and Mr. Tom Hughes, appealing to them to adopt a 
broader policy for dealing with the Temperance problem. 
Local Prohibition, they point out, in Mr. Gladstone’s words, 
“can only be a partial and occasional remedy.” The places 
that need it most will be the last to adopt it... Local Redue- 
tion, a second alternative, leaves the motive of private gain 
to push the sale of liquor. The third alternative, Local 
Management—that adopted in Norway and Sweden—“ goes 
frankly upon the assumption that the public house of enter- 
tainment is necessary for the comfort, recreation, and social 
intercourse of the people, and that reform, rather than aboli- 
tion, must be the aim of a sound temperance policy.” The 
manifesto ends by hoping that temperance reformers will give 
fall weight to the opinion which Mr. Gladstone has more than 
once emphatically expressed,—“that the principle of. sale 
under public authority is the most hopefal of the methods 
now attainable for producing benefits on an extended scale.” 


Bank Rate, 2 per cent. 
New Consols (2$) were on Friday, 1073-1073}. 
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OF THE DAY. 


' ‘THE DEATH OF TORYISM. 


Ww: read political history very differently from Mr. 
Morley. He regards the new Administration as 
registering the death of Liberal Unionism. We read it 


TOPICS 


as registering the death of Toryism. Perhaps both 
names have disappeared, but the one thing which has 
disappeared is Toryism. We have long held and main- 
tained in these columns that its end was approaching. 
Its life was doomed as soon as Mr. Gladstone succeeded, 
in 1885, in carrying household suffrage in the counties. 
When the Tory Government of 1886 came in with the 
Liberal Unionist party supporting it from outside, and 
giving so much useful yet conditional support,—on which 
support it was really dependent,—the old Toryism received 
its second warning. And now it is dead. Individual 
Tories may survive, but the alliance with Liberal 
Unionism has completely terminated the epoch of the 
old Tory Governments. For the future, Tories can never 
again rule in England. Those who were once Tories, now 
rule under the sheltering spirit of popular traditions by 
allying themselves with the most reasonable wing of the 
popular party. Sir Henry Howorth and his friends, 
who found themselves in so miserable a minority in 
relation to the Free Education Bill of 1891, were quite 
right in the threnody in which they then sang the death- 
song of Toryism. When Mr. Chamberlain dictated it 
to the old Tory party, and Mr. Balfour,—who never 
was an old Tory,—accepted that measure, the old 
Toryism was on its deathbed. And now itis dead. We 
may fix the moment of its final dissolution as that when 
Mr. Chamberlain rose in the House on Wednesday, in Mr. 
Balfour’s absence, as the representative figure of the 
Liberal Unionists in the new Government, to give his 
hearty support to Mr. Asquith’s Factory Bill, and to lend 
it the aid of the Unionist party. The Gladstonian papers 
may cry out as they please that Mr. Chamberlain is re- 
nouncing the creed of his early days, and may ridicule him 
for forcing himself on a dynasty which knows not Joseph. 
The truth is in a very different direction. It is he who 
has carried the popular spirit to its final victory, and 
has done so by the very self-restraint which has enabled 
him to renounce that travesty of popular doctrines which 
he once supported. The people of England are not revolu- 
tionaries. They are as much in need of a representative 
voice which can declare what is venerable and inspiring 
in the past, as they are in need of a voice which can 
declare what is intolerable and worn-out in the present. 
And Mr. Chamberlain has found them that voice, and 
could not have found it for them without discerning 
for himself that many of the old sing-song Radical sneers 
find no real echo in the hearts of the English people; that 
they really love what is old and strong, not only because 
it is strong, but also because it is old; that they are not 
disposed to cast away the old institutions and old tradi- 
tions simply because they cannot reconcile them entirely 
with the accepted formulas of the party of progress; that 
they care much more for renewing and restoring the life 
of the past than they do for rooting it up and superseding 
it by brand-new arrangements which have no friendly or 
customary air about them; and that so long as they can 
remove old injustices and find a sympathetic leader to heal 
popular griefs, they are only too glad to keep a great deal 
which was once unpopular only because it was associated 
with cruelly superfluous abuses, and to abandon a great many 
of those exterminating threats, the sting of which lay not in 
the dislike of majestic traditions, simply because they were 
more or less inadequate to the new wants, but because that 
inadequacy had never been discerned and acknowledged by 
those who loved them well. Punch, and that very clever but 
yet very purblind caricaturist, “ F.C. G.,” are quite on the 
wrong tack when they take every opportunity of treating 
Mr. Chamberlain as the impersonation of a ridiculous 
vanity which is false to all popular sympathies. On the 
contrary, it is he who has given the death-blow to the old 
Toryism, and rendered it impossible for any future 
Government to embody its spirit. It is perfectly true that 
without Mr. Balfour’s wise and sagacious aid he could 
not have achieved what he has. It may be quite true,— 
we ourselves are inclined to think it is;—that many of 
his plans for popularising the Conservative policy are too 








sanguine, are founded more in the breadth of his popular 
sympathies, than in the justice of his financial calcula- 
tions; but this, at least, is to our minds certain, that he 
has revealed to a party that was rapidly wearing out, the 
possibility of combining a discreetly popular policy with 
associations that still have a great charm for the English 
people, and institutions, which, in spite of their abuses, are 
very far indeed from extinct. It will be quite a new reve- 
lation to the English people to see the Colonial Minister 
of a Salisbury Government recognising fully the just 
spirit of one of Mr. Asquith’s searching administrative 
reforms, and saving from destruction a Bill the aim of 
which is the wise regulation of the dangerous and often 
cruel conditions of labour, and the adaptation of those 
conditions to the reasonable expectations of the operative 
class. Since the early days of the late Lord Shaftesbury 
Conservatism has never grudged its sympathy to the 
sufferings of the people. But even Lord Shaftesbury 
would hardly have ventured to persuade a Conservative 
Government to redeem a measure of confessedly Radical 
origin from the hands of the destroyer. Nihil humani o 
me alienum puto has hardly ever been applied before by 
even a remodelled Conservative party to the offspring of 
a Radical Government. No caricaturist, however spite- 
ful, will take for his subject the salvage by a Unionist 


Minister of a Radical measure from the wreck of a. 


Radical Government. 

The old Toryism was the political creed of the party 
of privilege ; and we mean by privilege the ascendency of 
a class which claims its ascendency not as a trust for the 
people, but as the appanage of its own social position. 
We believe that such Toryism can never again take any 
substantial part in the play of English politics. From 
the moment when the smali but influential Liberal 
Unionist party held the “‘makeweight” which turned the 
scales against the Home-rulers, Conservatism necessarily 
took that turn which has ended in the formation of a 
Unionist Government essentially based on popular 
principles, though it interprets the word popular, not in 
the sense of the Radical screamer (who is not really popular 
at all) but in the sense of the masses who desire to com- 
bine all that appeals to the imagination of Englishmen 
with all that softens and civilises the life of the multitude. 
It does not soften and civilise the life of the multitude to 
root up vigorous institutions only because they now and 
then cause them some discomfort, and raise some 
jealousies, while, for the most part, they add immensely to 
the significance of the national life, and connect the past 
with the present of the English State. It does not soften 
and civilise the life of the multitude to multiply rival Par- 
liaments and distract by fierce local jealousies the delibera- 
tions of the various races included in the United Kingdom. 
But it does soften and civilise the life of the multitude 
to find their aristocracy deeply concerned for the allevia- 
tion of popular misery, their financiers diminishing the 
burden of taxation on the poor to the great inconvenience 
even of the middle classes, who can no longer get a suf- 
ficient interest on their savings to render their old age 
safe and easy, and to find their Governments much more 
desirous to open a career to the sons of the people, than 
they are to provide salaries for the cadets of the old families, 
or to defend class-privileges as the feudal barons defended 
their formidable castles against the wrath of an indignant 
people. We believe that the last infusion of a larger 
popular element into the Conservative party has brought 
about the final triumph of the Liberal principle over the 
old Toryism, and that that triumph has been effected by 
the agency of that Liberal Unionist earnestness and 
moderation at which Mr. John Morley only scoffs. 





THE AGITATION AGAINST THE LORDS. 


ORD ROSEBERY, in default of a better cry, is 
going to raise that of “Down with the Lords!” 

If he can have his way, it is to be the foremost 
question before the country. ‘The annihilation of the 
House of Lords as regards its legislative preponderance,” 
is the item of the programme which Lord Rosebery relies 
on to win the Elections. Indeed, he almost went so far as 
to tell the electioneerers of the Eighty Club, that their 
ery was to be “ Down with the Lords!” and nothing but 
“Down with the Lords!” “I beg you not to disperse 
your strength.” Those were the final instructions issued 
by Lord Rosebery to his troops. As far, then, as Lord 
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Rosebery is concerned, the agitation against the Peers is 
to be the chief thing thought of at the polls. Home-rule, 
Welsh Disestablishment, and Local Veto are to be given a 
lace, but that place is to be of a subordinate character. 
Ihe watchword of Gladstonianism at the Elections is to be 
“The annihilation of the House of Lords as regards its 
legislative preponderance.” No one is to be helda good Glad- 
stonian who does not preach annihilation, and on annihila- 
tion are all the energies of the party to be concentrated. 
Let us look a little closer at the form which the 
agitation is likely to take in the country. It is all 
very well for statesmen to combine subtle constitu- 
tional distinctions in an adroitly turned phrase. The 
country soon upsets these delicate balances, and produces 
its only rough-and-ready version of the statesman’s 
elaborate formula. The country, in fact, is a great back- 
ground of rocks. You shout against the screen of rocks, 
and the rocks give back an answer. The voice of the 
country, like the voice of the rocks, is an echo. But the 
echo, as we know, has the habit of clipping off the ends 
of phrases. The first and emphatic words are repeated, 
the qualifications die unheard. Depend upon it, when Lord 
Rosebery and his lieutenants shout, “ Annihilation of the 
House of Lords as regards its legislative preponderance,” 
the words that will reverberate from cliff to cliff, and from 
constituency to constituency, will be “ Annihilation of the 
House of Lords.” That is how the country will first 
echo, and then interpret, Lord Rosebery’s artfully limited 
denunciation of the Peers. There is yet another reason 
why “Down with the Lords!” or annihilation pure 
and simple, will be the final shape of the agitation. 
Generally speaking, the ordinary Gladstonian elector is very 
little concerned about the House of Lords. He feels no 
more wronged, or injured, or outraged by its existence 
than he does by the existence of the House of Commons. 
He may not specially love or want to keep up the House 
of Peers, but he certainly does not hate it. There is, 
however, a small but vigorous section of the electorate 
which sincerely and conscientiously hates the Peers. To 
these men the hereditary principle is an infamy. They 
loathe the very idea of the House of Lords. What they 
want is complete annihilation. Nothing else will satisfy 
them. But it is in the nature of agitations conducted by 
a political party, to be shaped by and fall under the 
influence of the section which has them most at heart. 
We may be quite sure that an agitation against the 
Lords, if it is to have any vitality, will fall into the hands 
of the “ enders ” rather than the “ menders.” It will either 
collapse utterly, or else it will be worked by the advocates 
of abolition. But it will be impossible for the party to 
allow the agitation to collapse in face of the enemy at a 
General Election. Once started it must be kept going, 
and must be kept going by the only men who are really 
interested,—the out-and-out enemies of the hereditary 
principle. Lord Rosebery may refine as he likes to the 
young barristers of the Eighty Club. They are fresh from 
the “ scintilla juris,” or “ Shelley’s case,” or the doctrine 
of contributory negligence —a doctrine, by the way, 
which is prettily illustrated by the upset of the 
Ministerial coach — and doubtless enjoy such mental 
gymnastics. The country, however, will, as we have 
said, regard the agitation as one for the abolition 
of the House of Lords. Nor will they, indeed, be, in 
fact, very far removed from the truth. There may 
be a metaphysical distinction between abolishing the 
House of Lords and abolishing its legislative functions, 
or between abolishing its legislative functions and abolish- 
ing the right of veto; but, in practice, they are one and 
the same. If you absolutely abolish the veto, you in reality 
leave the Peers without legislative functions; and if you 
leave the Peers without the power to influence legislation, 
you, in effect, abolish the House of Peers. The country 
will not be far wrong when it says, as we believe it will 
say, ‘ The Gladstonians are asking for the abolition of the 
Lords, and on that point we must give our verdict.’ 
What is likely to be the result of this appeal to the 
country on the House of Lords? We are inclined to 
believe that it will be disastrous for the Home-rule party. 
In the first place, we believe that the agitation, when 
taken in connection with the recent creation of Peers, 
will tend to be regarded by a large section of the Glad- 
stonians with something very like contemptuous indigna- 
tion. The plain man will declare that it is nothing less than 
a take-in, a piece of mere humbug to make Peers, and then 








propose (as he will insist on putting it) the abolition 
of the Lords. There can be no doubt that the self-deny- 
ing ordinance of the last year and a half or two years 
under which no Gladstonian Peers were created was 
looked on as a great pledge of sincerity in the prosecution 
of theagitation. “It really looks as if they meant business 
this time,” was a very frequent comment. When, however, 
the old-fashioned creation of Peers for the old-fashioned 
reason was begun again last Monday, it is not too much to 
say that the country received the news with the sort of 
indignant chuckle which people make when they have 
been taken in by a clever piece of acting. It was all 
humbug after all, this decision to give no more recog- 
nition to the principle of hereditary legislation and 
to endow no more men and their heirs with the power 
of making the country’s laws. The sense of disgust was 
very well expressed by the Daily Chronicle. ‘“ The fortune 
of political war has robbed Lord Rosebery of the oppor- 
tunity of hurling a Parliamentary thunderbolt against the 
hereditary House, and, instead, he adds to its membership ! 
In the place of the Resolution we have four new Peers! 
Having bestowed the power of veto over the representa- 
tives of the people upon these four gentlemen and their 
heirs male, we must now proceed to organise and agitate 
to take it away from them again. Desiring to destroy 
an institution we decide to strengthen it.” Of course the 
Daily Chronicle goes on to find excuses for the late Premier; 
but clearly the rock-bed thought in the writer’s mind was 
astonishment and disgust. No doubt, too, the Westminster 
Gazette triumphantly, if painfully, explains that there is 
nothing essentially inconsistent in Lord Rosebery’s action, 
and as far as logic goes, we admit that this isso. That 
the country will be convinced by such a line of argument 
we cannot, however, believe fora moment. All that they 
will say is that Lord Rosebery is adding to a building to 
which he has already attached the notice, “Coming 
down!” That will not strike people as a very business- 
like proceeding. There is one other aspect of the agita- 
tion against the Lords that must be touched on. 
Has Lord Rosebery considered the effect of making 
the agitation against the Lords so very prominent at 
the next Election? Suppose he loses. Does he not 
see that in that case the Lords will have got a clear 
verdict in their favour from the people? Their posi- 
tion will be far stronger than it has ever been in the 
present generation. They will be entrenched then, not 
behind medieval privileges, but behind a popular vote 
of confidence passed after a direct appeal to the people. 
We are not, as our readers know, unfriendly to the 
House of Lords; but we confess we should prefer not 
to see that body so directly and emphatically encouraged 
to take its own way. Depend upon it, if Lord Rose- 
bery’s party does not win at the Elections, the House 
of Lords will have renewed its lease of life for another 
generation. He has given the Peers a chance to get a 
certificate of good conduct, while the country is dismissing 
the Rosebery Administration as incapable, and not over 
honest. Assuredly, the Lords could not possibly have 
been given a better opportunity for putting themselves 
right with the country. If the battle goes with them, 
they will be able to argue that their power rests as firmly 
ona popular mandate of confidence as does that of the 
House of Commons. 





THE MAIN ISSUE FOR THE DISSOLUTION. 


HE late Government thought that it scored something 

by resigning and not dissolving. And it did score 

thus much, that the moment it became the Opposition, 
it obtained all the advantage which a democracy seems to 
attach to those who are finding fault with what is being 
done, instead of defending themselves for what they have 
themselves perpetrated. By resigning, it placed itself in 
the attitude of the virtuous critic who has voluntarily 
reassumed his independence, divested himself of all the 
emoluments of office, and placed his successor in the 
invidious position of responsibility for current affairs. 
The memories of democracies are very short, and their 
captiousness in dealing with the official responsibilities of 
the moment very keen. Nevertheless, Ministers forgot one 
thing when they resolved to resign rather than to dissolve, 
—that they lost the advantage of putting authoritatively 
to the people the precise question on which they desired the 
General Election to turn. Lor? Rosebery is just beginning 
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to be half-conscious of this disadvantage, and in his 
speech to the Eighty Club he has done what in him lies 
to divert the attention of the people from the issue 
which the Government of the moment will certainly place 
before the country, to the issue on which he himself 
would prefer to consult it. But that is just what he cannot 
do. He might have done it, if he had retained power till 
after the Dissolution; but that he declined to do. 
the Government which dissolves that obtains the right to 
consult the constituencies on the main question to which 
they desire a deliberate reply. And there is not a man in 
the present Government who does not keenly realise what 
question that ought to be. For three years the late 
Government have striven to perplex the constituencies by 
putting to them a perfect labyrinth of questions. Do 
they desire to deprive Ireland of self-government? Do 
they desire to inflict the Anglican Church on a Dissenting 
Wales? Do they desire to leave the publicans without 
any popular restraint on their right to tempt weak 
and thirsty souls? Do they desire to let well-to-do 
citizens possess more power over the political actions 
of the country than virtuous working men? Do 
they desire to encourage sweating, and to let the 
Government set the bad example of underpaying their 
workmen? Do they desire to be ruled by a worn-out 
aristocracy, and to let the House of Lords refuse what the 
popular House demands?—and so forth and so forth. 
By this means they enveloped the minds of the con- 
stituencies in a perfect fog as to how they should vote. 
And now Lord Rosebery is anxious to dissipate the mist 
of which he himself had taken advantage, and to give pre- 
dominance to the one question on which he thinks that 
he shall have the best chance of eliciting a favourable reply. 
But he has lost his most chance of doing this, even if Mr. 
John Morley had backed him up, which he certainly does 
not. If he had himself dissolved he might have given the cue 
he wished to give. He might have put to the constituencies 
the most telling of all the questions on which he had 
embarrassed their minds, and told them that the Govern- 
ment asked a clear reply to it. But now he has thrown 
the lead into the hands of the present Government, and 
we may be quite sure that Mr. Balfour and Mr. Chamber- 
lain are perfectly aware of the compensating advantage 
which they have gained for the disadvantage of being 
in office and of having become the target for Opposition 
depreciation. They have gained the right to question the 
constituencies on the one subject which is uppermost in 
the minds of the Government, and that question is of 
course what it is that the people think on this long con- 
troversy concerning the right to establish other Parlia- 
ments in the United Kingdom, and to set in Ireland an 
example which many of the late Ministers wished to follow 
up in Scotland and Wales, of disintegrating the United 
Kingdom and promoting a scramble between the different 
races between which that Kingdom is divided. 

We may depend upon it that Mr. Balfour and Mr. 
Chamberlain will not miss the immense importance of 
marking this as the leading question on which they 
ask a clear answer from the people. The struggle 
has already lasted as long as the Trojan War, and it is 
time that it should be decisively and conclusively ended. 
The Unionists have never ceased their protest against 
the attempt to entangle this question with so many 
other very subordinate questions, and have even en- 
deavoured to persuade the people of the United Kingdom 
that there should be some such mode as the Swiss have 
established in their composite commonwealth, of asking 
at any time such a question, and getting a plain and 
clear answer to it. The late Government were always 
most indignant at that suggestion, and used to say, what 
was in some sense true, that however necessary such a 
power might be in Switzerland, it was unconstitutional 
here, and that any party had a perfect right to go to the 
country, as the Gladstonians did in 1892, on a general 
policy woven of a hundred different strands, if it pleased, 
and not on any single issue. But now the late Prime 
Minister, with that unfortunate candour for which he 
seems to have a sort of patent, exposes the mischief of 
that course, and tries to single out the controversy 
with the House of Peers as the one issue on which he 
wants the constituencies to declare their opinion. But 
Mr. Balfour and Mr, Chamberlain have, we may be sure, 
no igtention of allowing the constituencies to be 80 
misled. They have reiterated ad nauseam the necessity 
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of first deciding, and deciding once for all, the question 
on which the Liberal party was split up in 1886. After 
all, the Peerage question is wholly subordinate to it. The 
only reason why the House of Lords has thwarted the 
House of Commons is this, that it really believes that the 
majority of the people are ranged behind the Peers on the 
subject of Irish Home-rule, and still more on the larger 
question of “ Home-rule all round,” and not behind the 
small Gladstonian majority. The Government have now the 
opportunity of eliciting a deliberate and final answer to this 
question in what the Gladstonians themselves admit to 
be a constitutional way, by making the General Election 
turn on it; and they will not allow Lord Rosebery, who 
headed the very party which tried to confuse the question 
by sandwiching Home-rule between other subordinate and 
less important issues, to slip out of his hoodwinking 
policy and to place the issue on the conduct of the Peers, 
when the conduct of the Peers was what it was, entirely 
because the last House of Commons was not elected on the 
only clear issue before the country, but on a confused tangle 
of issues in which that main issue was artfully wrapped up 
by the Newcastle Conference. It suits Lord Rosebery’s 
convenience now to find fault, as he has often before found 
fault, with the policy of his own party. But he has put 
it into the power of his adversaries to brush away all 
these cobwebs, and to tell the country plainly what it is 
upon which they chiefly need light. -They want an end 
to this ten years’ war. They want a distinct answer to 
the question,—Shall there be more Parliaments than one 
within the limits of the United Kingdom? If the people 
desire to have two or three or four or five jarring Parlia- 
ments, let them say so clearly, and the Unionists will 
resign Office and leave it to their antagonists to 
create these Parliaments. If they deprecate any such 
political anarchy, let them say that clearly and emphati- 
cally, and all the subordinate questions will soon 
settle themselves. The Peers will no longer obstruct, 
if they find that the people really wish for political 
polygamy in the place of the single Union. The issue 
about the legislative power of the Peers is not the real 
issue. The Peers never pretended to overrule the policy 
of the Commons where the constituencies had shown that 
the House of Commons knew their true minds. What 
they did claim to do was to prevent a premature decision on 
the most important of all political issues when they 
had the plainest evidence,—the evidence, indeed, of frank 
confession on the part of the majority in conclave assem- 
bled,—that the main issue had been deliberately confused 
and concealed, with the express object of distracting the 
popular mind by submitting to it a number of less im- 
portant questions to which it rather desired to answer 
“ Yes,” in conjunction with one most important question 
to which it almost certainly desired to answer “ No.” The 
last mistake which a Unionist Government could make 
would be to allow the country to be hoodwinked a second 
time. They will make Home-rule, what it ought to be, the 
one predominant and critical issue between themselves and 
their opponents. 


AN UNDERSTANDING WITH FRANCE. 

E have no wish to exaggerate the difficulty with 

France that has arisen over the new Franco-Chinese 
Treaty. It may well be that the buffer-State was not an 
ideal arrangement, and that we have no reason to think 
that our interests have been imperilled. The allegation 
that France is to get access to the rich province of 
Yunnan by means of the new Treaty, and that the clause 
allowing her to build railways will place the whole trade 
in her hands, moves us very little. It is pretty sure to 
end in France sinking vast sums in improvements, which, 
directly or indirectly, will bring grist to the English mill. 
We should strongly deprecate, then, any outburst of . 
Jingoism over the actual provisions of the new Treaty with 
China. But though we do not, as at present advised, feel 
sure that the Treaty itself will do us much harm, or 
is worth bothering about very greatly on the narrower 
ground of injury to British interests, we hold that Lord 
Salisbury will be very unwise if he does not treat the 
whole incident in the gravest and most serious spirit. 
Considering what is the temper of France towards us 
just now, we canpot possibly admit her right to dis- 
regard not only Treaty obligations entered into by us 
with China, but her own pledged word. We must not 
allow ourselves to be hustled out of our rights on 
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the Upper Mekong, merely because they are not in the 
abstract very valuable. Depend upon it, that is an 
attitude which will never pay with a country like France. 
She will merely take our good nature and desire not to 
seem arbitrary and offensive, as weakness. When it is 
a question of Treaty rights, firmness and vigour is the 
only safe rule of conduct. We do not, of course, mean to 
say that our Foreign Office should insist upon things they 
think trivial merely because they have a right to insist. 
That would be pedantic and absurd. What we mean is 
that, in the case of France, every violation of our rights, 
however small, should be taken note of at once, and 
brought strongly to the attention of the French Govern- 
ment. Our line should be to point out that we will not 
acquiesce in even minor acts of an injurious character 
unless for good consideration. In other words, it is useless 
to try to keep France friendly by deciding that we will 
not worry her on this or that little point, or that we will 
say nothing as to this violation of our admitted rights, 
because it is a small matter. Instead, we must challenge 
every piece of French aggression with the keenest in- 
sistence, and must let it be known that every injurious 
act must either be at once paid for by some concession 
elsewhere, or that else it will go to swell the long 
bill based on injuries to British interests which will have 
some day to be settled in full. At present, French 
statesmen seem to think that they are safe as long as they 
do not inflict on us one of those injuries which can only 
be answered by war. They are too apt to calculate,— 
“This is not the sort of thing that the people of 
England could ever be got to go to war about. We 
need not then scruple to have our own way here.” 
They must have it made clear that this is a game which 
they will not be allowed to play with impunity, and 
that injuries which are not important enough to go to 
war about by themselves, may still be running up an 
account which it will be by no means cheap or easy to 
settle. French unfriendliness cannot be repelled with 
friendliness. Turning the other cheek in this case only 
excites the smiter, and therefore we must take up an 
attitude of a very different kind. 

The list of diplomatic injuries inflicted upon us by 
France is a very long one, though as a matter of fact 
many of its items are unknown to the general public. 
From: this list we will only quote the most salient 
examples. In the Far East there is the case of 
Chantaboon. The French explicitly promised that their 
occupation of Chantaboon should be provisional and 
temporary, and that when certain things had been 
done by the Siamese Government they would evacuate 
it. The Siamese Government have fulfilled their obli- 
gations, but the French are still at Chantaboon. It 
is, no doubt, not worth while to go to war about 
Chantaboon, but that is not a reason for letting the 
breach of faith at Chantaboon remain unnoticed. Rather 
it should be kept in constant remembrance. Take next, 
the case of Tunis. France assured Europe in general, 
and Italy in particular, that she did not intend to remain 
in Tunis after law and order had been restored, or to carry 
out more than a provisional occupation. Yet France 
remains in Tunis. Again, France most solemnly promised 
England not to fortify Biserta, or to make it a military 
port. She has fortified Biserta. Lastly, in West Africa, 
France has actually violated the territories of the Niger 
Company, and has done her best to render void Treaty 
obligations to which she was a party. No doubt neither 
Biserta nor the Niger quarrel are worth fighting for 
alone, but with Chantaboon they lay the foundations of 
an account in regard to which a reckoning will some 
day be necessary. The French should remember too, that 
it is always the way of bills to be presented at the 
most inconvenient moments possible, and that diplomatic 
accounts are no exceptions to this rule. But though we 
have pointed out the fact that it has become necessary 
for us to take a firm line with France, and to tell her 
plainly that we must not be supposed to be content with 
her action merely because we are not always threatening 
war, we have no desire to see England competing 
with France in bickering and unfriendliness. We 
would far rather take the first possible occasion to face 
France fairly. and squarely and to ask her, firmly but 
courteously, to consider with us the whole of our out- 
standing sources of quarrel and to settle them by an 
amicable understanding. . We. would say to France,— 





“The last thing in the world which the English people 
want is war with France. They are prepared indeed to 
go very far in the way of concessions to avoid war. They 
will not, however, endure to go on in a state of perpetual, 
if suppressed, enmity and ill-blood with France. That is 
bound to come to war in the end, and, even before it 
actually produces war, it brings about a state of feeling 
only less bad than war. Let us, then, table our dif- 
ferences and come to an understanding about them, not 
one by one and in isolation, but as a whole.” If Lord 
Salisbury were to make some such proposal to the 
French he would, we believe, be supported by the people 
of this country in going further and in assuring the 
French that England would by no means exact her 
pound of flesh, but would, if France proved herself 
accommodating, act in a generous and friendly spirit 
toward French aspirations. 

If France will not consent to come to some such general 
arrangement with this country, but persists in acting on 
the lines of the last few years, the loss will be more 
hers than ours. We shall suffer, no doubt, but she will 
suffer more. A few words will explain what we mean. 
Fifteen years ago you could not get the ordinary English- 
man even to consider the question of joining the Triple 
Alliance. He said, and said rightly, that the annexation 
of the provinces was a political blunder, and that he 
would be no party to making the separation of Alsace and 
Lorraine from France irrevocable. During the last fifteen 
years, however, France has been perpetually nagging at 
us, and doing her best to injure us in every quarter of the 
globe. The result has been that, slowly and surely, 
English public opinion has begun to change, and now the 
notion of joining the Triple Alliance is discussed with 
something very like approval, even in quarters where it 
was once derided and detested. No doubt our statesmen 
on both sides are still against committing themselves, and, 
as we think, rightly. If, however, France pursues her 
present policy of unfriendliness, we should not be in the 
least surprised to see the growth of a public feeling 
which would force Lord Salisbury if not formally to 
enter the Triple Alliance, at any rate to make an agree- 
ment with Germany, Italy, and Austria, which would 
guarantee the Huropean status quo on the one hand, and 
leave us free to remain in Egypt on the other. That 
would, indeed, be a strange end of the French attempts 
to improve the national position by injuring England. 
That unless they change their attitude towards us, and 
change it quickly, they may find that they have forced us 
into the Triple Alliance, is an opinion held, we believe, 
by almost all competent observers of public opinion in 
England as regards foreign policy. The trend of opinion, 
not from above, but from below, in favour of an under- 
standing with the Triple Alliance, in order to neutralise 
the unfriendliness of France, is one of the most.remark- 
able examples of what may be called the automatic 
growth of a policy. Generally, a new line of foreign 
policy is suggested by some far-seeing leader, and taught 
to the people. Here we see a definite demand for a 
certain policy forming itself. If, then, Lord Salisbury 
were to-morrow to propose to France to consider amicably 
all our difficulties and squabbles, and to settle them ona 
basis of mutual concession, but were to intimate at the 
same time that a refusal and a reversion to the policy 
of nagging hostility would force us, though unwilling, 
into the arms of the Triple Alliance, we believe that 
he would have the support of public opinion here. 
The truth is, the country is getting heartily sick of 
these perpetual disputes with France, and any definite 
and well-thought-out plan for getting rid of the present 
miserable condition of friction would be welcomed. If it 
made us friends again with France, it would be most 
welcome; but even if it ended by ranking us with the 
enemies of France, it would be felt by many English- 
men to be a less evil than the present. state of affairs. 
As we have said, we are not ourselves prepared to plunge 
into this rough-and-ready plan of immediately joining the 
Triple Alliance as our alternative policy. We cannot, 
however, ignore the enormous growth of opinion in 
that direction; and if French statesmen are not utterly 
lost to all sense of what is happening in England, 
they will also take it into account. At present, they 
are living in a fool’s paradise, and believing that 
nothing will ever induce England to guarantee the 





European status quo. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT AND LABOUR. 


é eer Daily Chronicle, which makes the supposed in- 
terests of labour its peculiar care, raises its own 
special lamentation over the fall of the Rosebery Govern- 
ment. It bemoans, of course, in common with its Liberal 
contemporaries, the momentary check which this incident 


inflicts upon such beneficent reforms as the annihilation’ 


of the Lords, the extinction of public-houses, and the 
abolition of Established Churches. But its keenest 
anguish is reserved for the eclipse of the hopes and 
prospects of labour. The party that now enters office 
has no sympathy with the working man,—Sir John Gorst 
being in this respect merely the exception that proves the 
rule. The only beings it cares for or represents are the 
Employer and the Capitalist. They, if the electorate is 
mad enough to return a Unionist majority, will enter 
upon a millennium of power and profit exempted from all 
duties and subject to no liabilities. 

The authors of these melancholy predictions seem to 
forget that in one most important respect the new Govern- 
ment and the old are exactly alike. Both depend for 
their csntinuance in office upon the labour vote. The 
House of Commons is returned in a great measure by 
men who work with their hands. The advent of a Unionist 
Government does not involve the immediate disfranchise- 
ment of this whole class of voters, it simply gives an 
electorate in which the labour vote is the predominant 
element the opportunity of considering afresh in whose 
hands its interests are likely to be best cared for. If the 
clients of the Daily Chronicle take the same view of their 
position as is taken by their advocate, the last day of the 
Elections will be the last day of the Unionist Administration. 
But if the new Government and the old equally depend for 
their continuance in office upon the labour vote, they 
will be under pretty much the same inducement to frame 
their policy on lines which will attract the labour vote. 
The temptation may be somewhat more acute in the case 
of the Liberals than in the case of the Unionists, because 
the Unionists may reckon more confidently on the support 
of the non-labour element in the electorate. But this dis- 
tinction will have value in only a few constituencies. Of 
the country at large it will remain true that the party 
which obtains a majority will be the party which secures 
the support, or benefits by the abstention, of the voters who 
work with their hands. It is necessary, no doubt, to make 
this distinction, because there will always be a certain 
percentage of the working class who take no interest in 
politics, and have no faith in the power of a Legislature to 
improve their condition. But after all, abstention is only 
an inferior form of support, just as distrust in the promises 
of one party is an inferior form of confidence in the silence 
of the other party. If the new Government havea majority 
at the next Election, it will mean that the labour vote has 
been either given to the Unionists or withheld from the 
Liberals. In that case, the new Government will certainly 
be asked to consider how this state of things is to be 
maintained. If there is reason to believe that the working- 
class electors have, in appreciable numbers, actually voted 
for Unionist candidates, this will be urged as a reason for 
bringing forward such measures as the working-class 
electors wish to see passed. If there is reason to believe 
that the working-class electors have, in appreciable 
numbers, abstained from voting on either side, this will be 
urged as a reason for bringing forward such measures as 
will confirm them in the conviction that they are 
just as well off under a Unionist Government as 
under a Liberal, and, consequently, that they may 
turn a deaf ear to the adjurations addressed to them to 
support Liberal candidates. Speaking frankly, our fears 
of what Governments may do in the direction of labour 
legislation are very little affected by the fact that one 
party or the other is in office. The temptation to secure 
votes is the same in both cases, and we have little con- 
fidence in the greater ability of the Unionists to resist it. 
The labour record of the next Parliament will probably 
show some doubtful experiments and some positive mis- 
takes ; and this, we believe, will be true, whatever may be 
its political complexion. The difference will be that if 
the Liberals are in power, these doubtful experiments and 
— mistakes will be extended to politics, instead of 

eing confined to labour, and this distinction affords ample 
reason for wishing success to the Unionists. If we are 
to have State pensions and an Eight-Hours Bill, we would 








rather have them with a Second Chamber and an Estab- 
lished Church than without them. 

It may be objected to this view that the Unionist 
party in the expiring Parliament have ostentatiously 
identified themselves with the qualification of Employers’ 
Liability by the principle of Contracting-out, and that on 
this point they are at issue with the whole body of working 
men. The first of these statements is an undeniable fact ; 
the second is simply one of the assumptions which is 
shortly to be submitted to the test of a General Election. 
A great part of the apparent difference between the two 
parties as regards their attitude towards labour ques- 
tions is explained by the difference in their readings 
of the wishes of the working classes. In the case 
of the Employers’ Liability Bill, it was the belief 
of the majority of Unionists, as it was of a minority 
of Liberals, that if the working class were polled, 
the larger part of them would be found to prefer 
a system of Contracting-out, attended by proper safe- 
guards. No doubt it was a still more general belief 
among Unionists that the interests of the working class 
demanded the adoption of such a system. The doing- 
away with the necessity for constant recourse to litiga- 
tion, and the extension of compensation to accidents of all 
kinds rather than its limitation to those caused by the 
fault of the employer, seemed to them to give Contracting- 
out a solid advantage over the more drastic, but, as many 
thought, less effective, proposals of the late Government. 
But we do not believe that this view of the interests of 
the working class would have determined the action of the 
Unionist party had it not been accompanied by a belief 
that it was also the view of a majority of working men. 
The principle involved was not important enough to 
justify a quarrel with the largest section of the electorate 
upon a matter specially touching their own concerns. 
Which of these two views was the true one, is among the 
things that we shall know better next month. All that 
concerns us now to point out, is that to read the mind of 
the working class in one way rather than in another, is a 
different thing from disregarding the interests of labour. 
The same thing may be said of the limitation of hours. 
Here, indeed, the argument from principle has much 
more weight, since the interference with individual free- 
dom involved in forbidding a full-grown man to work 
as long as he thinks proper, is greater than what is 
involved in forbidding him to forego a legal right. But, 
apart from this, there is a very general belief among 
Unionists that a universal Eight-hours Bill would be an 
unpopular as well as an unwise measure, and that 
in opposing it, they are consulting the wishes, as well as 
the interests, of a large number of the class such a bill 
would affect. If this is so, there can be no cause for 
bewailing the change of Government as a disaster to 
labour. Even a Liberal Government could not, in the 
long-run, befriend working men against their own will, 
and so soon as that will is unmistakably expressed, 
politicians ready to befriend them will crop up in 
abundance in both parties. 

But why, it may be asked, should Unionists and Liberals 
so often come to different conclusions as to what the working 
classes really desire? The answer to this question is that 
the Liberals have been led by circumstances to take the 
opinion of the Trade-Unions as conclusive evidence on 
this head. In their eyes, what the Trade-Unions wish, is 
what the whole body of working men wish. This, how- 
ever, is an assumption which, to say the least, is open to 
dispute. To begin with, what reason have we for feeling 
sure that the leaders and the rank-and-file of the Trade- 
Unions are always of one mind? They may be of one 
mind in the majority of cases, or upon questions which 
relate only to the administration of the funds of the 
society, and yet not be so upon larger questions of policy. 
A party which makes the approval of the leaders of Trade- 
Unions its single test of the — of the members, may 
easily be led into mistakes which it will discover at the 
next General Election. Still more is this likely to be true 
of a party which makes the approval of Trade-Unions 
its single test of the opinion of the working class 
generally. The Unions include only a minority of that 
class, and it is quite possible that one reason why they 
do not include more of it is the distrust in which their 
ends and methods are held by their fellow-workmer. 
It is the fashion among Trade-Unionists, and their sup- 
porters in the Press and in Parliament, to assume that 
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the “blackleg” belongs to a lower type of humanity than the 
labourer who is a member of a Union; that he is an abject, 
degraded creature reduced by want and misery to a con- 
dition in which his hand is against every man, and that 
in his better moments he is anxious to be saved from the 
temptations to drag better men down to his own level. 
We can but hope in all sincerity that this description is 
not true of a class which is numbered by millions. At all 
events, the alternative explanation sounds at least equally 
true. Why should not there be a genuine indisposition 
on the part of a large section of the working class to sur- 
render their individual liberty to the extent and in the 
ways which membership of a Union demands? Why, in 
short, may not the two divergent readings of the wishes of 
labour taken by the two political parties answer to equally 
divergent readings of the interests of labour taken by the 
Trade-Unions and by the workmen who prefer to remain 
outside the Unions? On this hypothesis the change of 
Government means for labour just what it means for 
general politics. The difference between politicians has its 
analogy in the difference between working men. 





THE REVIVAL OF COMMERCE AND FINANCE. 


HE City article of the Times on Monday last opened 
with the statement that “a steady, though slow, 
improvement in the state of commerce and finance has 
been perceptible since the beginning of the year, both 
here and in the United States.” Believers in the cycle 
theory of commercial prosperity and depression have of 
course been convinced for the last two years and more that 
such a revival was due in the natural course of events; 
but owing to a series of unfortunate hitches their hopes 
have been constantly deferred. Now, however, according 
to the Times, “the phenomena are unmistakable.” There 
is no need to point out that this pronouncement, if only 
we can accept it 2s correct, is the most welcome message 
of glad tidings that the world, tired of stagnation and 
depression, could possibly receive. Very few of us are so 
placed that we are altogether beyond the influence of 
good and bad times—life would probably be but a dull 
business if we were—and in this industrial age, when 
everything that is not municipalised is joint-stocked, it is 
superfluous to insist on the universal importance of those 
questions which once affected only certain classes of the 
community. 

As to finance, there is not the smallest doubt that as far 
as the preparation of new ventures for the market is con- 
cerned, not only a steady and slow, but a rapid and rather 
headlong improvement has taken place within the last 
half-year ; the movement began, indeed, in the last quarter 
of 1894, and since then the business of company promoting 
and all the allied industries, have been working at full 
blast. The speculator generally leads a revival, and in the 
last few years he has frequently burnt his fingers by 
leading where no revival followed; on this occasion he 
was first in the breach with a crop of West Australian 
gold-mining companies, which were scattered over the 
City so profusely, that a financial daily, which once a 
week stoops to facetiousness, remarked that “it was 
not true that a man had been arrested for being 
found without a West Australian prospectus in his 
pocket.” Then we had the Witwatersrandt mining 
boom, which is still with us, and has produced a 
certain, though hitherto rather moderate, amount of 
new ventures; and the prospects and possibilities of 
Rhodesia have appealed strongly to our imaginations and 
our purses,—so strongly in fact, that the British South 
Africa Company has decided to seize the favourable 
moment and issue half a million new shares, though last 
January the chairman had denied the advisability of any 
addition to the capital of the concern. Then again, 
brewery and other industrial companies have been coming 
to market freely, and when we add a little Colonial 
borrowing and some American Railroad and Municipal 
Bond issues, and the United States Government Four per 
cent. Loan, it will be seen that, at any rate in the 
“flotation” — sit venia verbo—department of finance, 
business has been decidedly brisk. It may perhaps seem 
surprising that with all these demands for capital, money 
remains as plentiful as blackberries, and six months’ bills 
are discounted at } per cent.; but a moment's reflection 
shows us that these new issues are, as a rule, less suckers 
than feeders of capital,—they merely supply a further 





bundle of securities against which we can borrow, thus 
increasing the amount of available credit. 

This revival of financial enterprise has, however, a 
considerable effect on commerce. Even the promotion of 
companies to develop auriferous areas at the other end of 
the world, tells on the volume of industrial activity at 
home, as is proved by the satisfactory exports of mining 
and other machinery to South Africa and Australia, which 
have been shown in recent Board of Trade Returns. And 
if the improved regions of Rhodesia and West Australia 
are found to be as rich as prospectuses would have us 
believe, and a flourishing population springs up in these 
deserted wastes, here is the material for a genuine trade 
of a solid character. All this, however, still lies, as 
Homer says, “on the knees of the gods,” and the question 
with which we are immediately concerned, is this revival 
of commerce. Financiers, as we have seen, have been busy 
enough,—have producers, traders, and merchants been 
busy likewise ? : 

As the Times says, “ the phenomena are unmistakable.” 
There is a revival in trade, but it is still slow and 
decidedly partial. The Railway Traffic Returns certainly 
show no sign of a general and well-spread return of 
commercial activity. In the year 1894 business was as 
stagnant as it well could be, and yet during the half-year 
just concluded the receipts of the principal railway com- 
panies of the United Kingdom show an aggregate 
decrease in goods traffic of over £700,000, as compared 
with the first half of last year; the long frost has some- 
thing to answer for without doubt, but unfortunately 
movements of merchandise have shown little improvement 
during the past three months, though passenger-receipts 
gave far more satisfactory figures. The Board of Trade 
Returns have hitherto been equally unfavourable to a 
belief in a general revival; but within the course of the 
next few days, the June return will have been made 
public, and we can only hope that it will tell a different 
and more pleasant tale. However, the next best 
thing to a general revival is a partial one, and that 
we have no need to hope for, for it is here; and 
two or three swallows, though they may not make 
spring, show, at any rate, that spring is coming, 
apart from unforeseen meteorological accidents. Our 
best swallow is the satisfactory increase in our er’ 
ports to the United States. The measure of fiscal 
reform, by which the McKinley tariff was modified, has 
set the Yorkshire looms going busily, and reports from 
the centres of the woollen and worsted trades are most 
encouraging, and are fully borne out by the official figures. 
Moreover, this stimulus acts again indirectly by promising 
a better price of raw wool to struggling Australian 
squatters, and foreshadowing a return of confidence, and 
a revival of general trade in our sheep-breeding Colonies. 
Commercial activity has only to spring up in one corner 
of the world, and, so closely are we knit together in these 
days of cablegrams and rapid transit, that it spreads as if 
by magic. The genuineness of the recovery in the United 
States is proved by increased railroad earnings, and by 
the general advance in wages which has been readily 
granted by employers. Nevertheless, it is foolish to 
forget the fact that the American Republic is not a 
very strong reed to lean on. With a currency agita- 
tion in full swing—the object of which, whether its 
supporters are aware of it or not, is to bring the State 
over to a silver standard—and with so heavy a balance of 
indebtedness that already, in spite of the recent loan, the 
bugbear of gold shipments is affecting the nerves of Wall 
Street speculators, the materials for another panic are 
always in the near background. And now it is said that 
the Republican party is going to adopt tariff reaction as 
its “ticket” and appeal to an enlightened electorate in 
favour of a return to McKinleyism. If this is so, the 
movement will of course give a great artificial stimulus to 
our trade with the States for the time being, while goods 
are being hastily shipped to forestall a rise in the duties ; 
but it will only have a more paralysing effect later on, and 
it is obvious that a country in which the science of politics 
devotes itself chiefly to tinkering with the currency and 
fiscal system in the interest of certain‘classes, cannot be 
regarded as a first-rate customer. 

At present, however, the States are buying freely, and 
Yorkshire and Belfast are gladly supplying them with 
woollen fabrics and fine linens. Lancashire, also, is said to 
have been busier lately, finding a good market in the East, 
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owing to the conclusion of the war. It is to be hoped that 
the cotton-spinners will make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, for Japan, with her restless energy and dirt-cheap 
labour, will be a formidable competitor as soon as she has 
set her house in order. The peace in the East has also 
acted favourably on the shipbuilding and iron trades, and 
all the industries that depend on them ; China wants a new 
fleet, and Japan will have to mend some big holes in hers ; 
and our own Government’s naval programme helps to keep 
the ball fast rolling. There is, then, a certain revival of 
commercial activity, which is at present patchy and con- 
fined to a few industries, but will spread rapidly to all 
departments of trade, if only the general course of events, 
and especially the ever-meddling political bosses of the 
United States, will allow it to develop unchecked. The 
public temper is thoroughly attuned to a belief in a return 
of prosperity ; and with good spirits and a sound Govern- 
ment, with a “ mandate” based on common-sense, to help 
us, we are already more than halfway thither. 








THE GREAT AGNOSTIC. 
ROFESSOR HUXLEY has not lived to conclude his 
reply to Mr. Balfour’s book on “The Foundations of 
Belief” in the Nineteenth Century for March. He had 
proposed to himself to conclude it in the month of April; 
but no sooner had his first indignant denial that his Agnos- 
ticism could properly be identified with the “ Naturalism ” 
of Mr. Balfour’s essay, been completed, than he was struck 
down by the fatal illness which, though it often gave us 
hope of its passing away, has at length terminated that eager 
and opulent life. There has not often been an English- 
man of more brilliant gifts, of richer energies, of higher 
courage, and more thoroughly English combativeness. He 
had in him, too, all the qualities of a leader of men, though 
his studies and researches led him into fields of knowledge 
where there were but few men to follow him with any dis- 
criminating judgment. Had he ever taken to the political 
field, he would have been as distinguished, perhaps, as Mr. 
Gladstone himself, though distinguished as a benevolent Con- 
servative rather than asa champion of democracy. He had 
much of the charm of manner, of the ready humour, and almost 
tender loyalty to his friends, which makes a great captain. 
And he certainly possessed that gift for popular exposition 
and making plausible presumptions seem a great deal more 
adequate and satisfactory than they are, that gives life and 
confidence to those who attach themselves to a leader and who 
desire to tread in his footsteps. He hada rich fund of humour, 
and a great resourcefulness in battle. And if there were any 
Church to which he could properly be said to belong, it was 
certainly a Church militant. But none the less, there was so 
much of human kindliness and geniality in him that he had 
many more eager friends than he had eager foes, and there 
were probably as many sincere English mourners when it was 
known that the long four months’ illaess had ended fatally, as 
there were when the last Poet-Laureate died, and not a few, 
of the same distinguished band. Indeed, it is curious that 
of the group which found the very unaccustomed medium of 
verse necessary to express their grief for Lord Tennyson’s 
death, Professor Huxley himself was yerhaps the most dis- 
tinguished and the least unsuccessful, though it had been 
Tennyson’s great purpose in life to teach men that they 
might much more than “faintly trust the larger hope,” 
while it was Professor Huxley’s to persuade them that they 
should rather frankly utter and even foster the larger doubt. 
Yet strangely enough, it was Professor Huxley who eagerly 
proclaimed Tennyson’s right to a place in that grand Abbey 
which had grown “stone by stone”:— 
« As the stormy brood 
Ot English blood 
Has waxed and spread 
And filled the world 
With eails unfurled ; 
With men that may not lie; 
With thoughts that cannot die.” 
And yet the “thoughts that could not die” in Tennyson’s 
great verse were certainly not the thoughts which were upper- 
most in Professor Huxley’s mind. For he, though he denied 
being a champion of Naturalism in Mr. Balfour’s sense, 
gloried in being an Agnostic. It was he, indeed, who first 


popularised the word, and made a sort of creedless creed of | 


Agnosticism, He held, and held to the last, that though it is 





not the part of any true Agnostic to deny God’s existence, it 
is certainly not his part to affirm it; that the dominant idea 
of Tennyson’s poetry is as questionable as it is fascinating ; 
and we conclude that he would have held that if Tennyson 
was great for having put the deepest human and even 
Christian faith into immortal words, he would have been still 
greater if he had made suspense of faith the true ideal of a 
lofty mind. Here is Professor Huxley’s deliberate confession 
of faith in his own words,—words which are very divergent 
indeed from those which he had so warmly extolled in his 
friend :— 


“As regards the extent to which the improvement of natural 
knowledge has remodelled and altered what may be termed the 
intellectual ethics of men,—what are among the moral convictions 
most fondly held by barbarous and semi-barbarous people ? 
They are the convictions that authority is the soundest basis 
of belief; that merit attaches to a readiness to believe; that the 
doubting disposition is a bad one, and scepticism a sin; that 
when good authority has pronounced what is to be believed, and 
faith has accepted it, reason has no further duty. There are 
many excellent persons who yet hold by these principles, and it 
is not my present business, or intention, to discuss their views. 
All I wish to bring clearly before your minds is the unquestion- 
able fact, that the improvement of natural knowledge is effected by 
methods which directly give the lie to all these convictions, and as- 
sume the exact reverse of each to be true. The improver of natural 
knowledge absolutely refuses to acknowledge authority, as such. 
For him, scepticism is the highest of duties; blind faith the one 
unpardonable sin. And it cannot be otherwise, for every great 
advance in natural knowledge has involved the absolute rejection 
of authority, the cherishing of the keenest scepticism, the annihi- 
lation of the spirit of blind faith; and the most ardent votary of 
science holds his firmest convictions, not because the men he 
most venerates hold them ; not because their verity is testified by 
portents and wonders; but because his experience teaches him 
that whenever he chooses to bring these convictions into contact 
with their primary source, Nature—whenever he thinks fit to test 
them by appealing to experiment and to observation—Nature 
will confirm them. The man of science has learned to believe in 
justification, not by faith, but by verification.” 


Professor Huxley, as he often and eagerly proclaimed, was no 
materialist or Atheist. He thought a mental origin of the 
universe a great possibility, but nothing more. The most cele- 
brated passage in his most celebrated essay described human 
life as something like a great game of chess between men and a 
hidden player who always plays on the same rules, but who, as 
Huxley himself admitted, leaves men to find out by the use of 
their own wits what those rules are,—a kind of gameat which 
no man, we suppose, would be willing to play without some 
sort of guidance and help from his unseen antagonist. The 
passage to which we refer is a very powerful and characteristic 
one; and it seems to us so memorable that, profoundly as we 
differ from its drift, we should like, now that we are mourning 
this great student’s death, to recall it to the memory of its 
first readers, and bring it to the notice of a generation which 
may never have read it :— 


“ Suppose it were perfectly certain that the life and fortune of 
every one of us would, one day or other, depend upon his winning 
or losing a game at chess. Don’t you think that we should all 
consider it to be a primary duty to learn at least the names and 
the moves of the pieces; to have a notion of a gambit, and a 
keen eye for all the means of giving and getting out of 
check? Do you not think that we should look with a dis. 
approbation amounting to scorn, upon the father who allowed 
his son, or the state which allowed its members, to grow up 
without knowing a pawn from a knight? Yet it is a very 
plain and elementary truth, that the life, the fortune, and 
the happiness of every one of us, and, more or less, of those 
who are connected with us, do depend upon our knowing some- 
thing of the rules of a game infinitely more difficult and com- 
plicated than chess. It is a game which has been played for 
untold ages, every man and woman of us being one of the two 
players in a game of his or her own. The chess-board is the 
world, the pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the rules of 
the game are what we call the laws of Nature. The player on 
the other side is hidden from us. We know that his play is 
always fair, just,and patient. But also we know, to our cost, that 
he never overlooks a mistake, or makes the smallest allowance 
for ignorance. To the man who plays well, the highest stakes 
are paid, with that sort of overflowing generosity with which the 
strong shows delight in strength. And one who plays ill is check- 
mated,—without haste, but without remorse. My metaphor will 
remind some of you of the famous picture in which Retzsch 
has depicted Satan playing at chess with man for his soul. 
Substitute for the mocking fiend in that picture, a calm, strong 
angel who is playing for love, as we say, and would rather 
lose than win,—and I should aceept it as an image of human life. 
Well, what I mean by Education is learning the rules of this 
mighty game.” 


There you see Professor Huxley in his full force. But whence 


was that force derived? At least as much from the want of 
logic with which his emotions coloured his conceptions, as from 
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the courageous scepticism in which that passage abounds. 
Professor Huxley professed to know that the hidden antagonist 
who does not even hesitate to checkmate his haman opponent 
for not knowing the rules of a game which he has generally had 
no opportunity of learning, is “ always fair, just, and patient.” 
How could Professor Huxley be an “ Agnostic” if he knew 
as much asthat? Is it true Agnoticism to assume anything 
of the kind? What can be less like Agnosticism than 
to depict the unseen antagonist as “an angel who plays 
for love, as we say, and would rather lose than win.” A 
clearer case of that faith which justifies without “ verifica- 
tion,” we cannot imagine. The whole idealism of the picture 
would have vanished if Professor Huxley had held to his 
Agnosticism, and had told us that we do not know whether the 
hidden player is a fair player or even a player at all, or only an 
automaton without a mind and without a purpose, perhaps 
fair, just, and patient, but quite as probably incapable of so 
much as a thought or feeling of its own, a thing to which fair- 
ness, justice, and patience are qualities as inapplicable as they 
would be to the stone wall against which a man breaks his 
head, or the prussic acid by which he stops the action of his 
heart. Nothing seems to us clearer than that Professor 
Huxley borrowed from a religion which he thought wholly 
unproved, his description of the unseen player in this great 
game of life. And it was because he did so, in his heart, 
though not consciously, that he conld welcome Tennyson’s 
body to Westminster Abbey in those touching lines wherein 
he expressed his own secret sympathy with the leading 
thoughts of a poet against whose belief. his criticisms 
had so often levelled the accusation that it was unproved 
and unprovable. 

It was the same when, about twenty years earlier, Professor 
Huxley served on the London School Board, and acquiesced 
in the reading of the Bible as the best book for the 
moral education of the children. It is true, of course, 
that he was one of the most eager of the adversaries of 
any definite theological commentary on it. But how could 
the Bible itself be a proper influence for children if its 
greatest lesson, “Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all 
thy heart and with all thy soul and with all thy mind and with 
all thy strength,” were a leap in the dark which a true Agnostic 
could not so much as excuse? In our belief, Professor Huxley 
had a half-unconscious craving, to which he thought it wrong 
to give way, for that passionate faith which he said that he 
desired to undermine in all cases in which there was, in his 
opinion, no possibility of what he termed verification. Indeed, 
his heart often rose up in insurrection against his scientific 
genius, and compelled him to feel what was entirely incon- 
sistent with the logic of his thoughts, For he was a very 
lovable man, and no man is lovable who cannot deeply love. 
That he was a man of true scientific genius we do not doubt. 
All who knew his career as a biologist agree that he added 
greatly not only to the exposition, but to the development, of 
Darwin’s doctrine. But from that point of view the present 
writer cannot speak of him with the smallest authority. To 
us he is the great Agnostic who has tried, and:as we hold, tried 
in vain, to regard physical science as the one sure guide of 
life, and has yet betrayed in some of the most critical utter- 
ances and actions of his career, that his Agnostic creed did 
not cover the whole of the legitimate evidence, and that he 
coveted for the children of his country a kind of teaching 
which he nevertheless proudly rejected for himself, 


INTELLECTUAL DETACHMENT. 

E have noticed in another column the pleasant and 
readable article on “ Intellectual Detachment,” con- 
tributed by Sir Herbert Maxwell to this month’s Nineteenth 
Century. But though we agree with much that is said by 
Sir Herbert Maxwell, he does not seem to us to have gone 
quite to the root of the matter. He treats intellectual 
detachment too much as if it were a mere grace of 
character,—the something which saves a man from being a 
prig or from making a fool of himself. No doubt intellectual 
detachment is this, but it is also a great deal more, or rather 
it ought to be a great deal more, if it is to be regarded, as we 
are inclined to regard it,—namely, as one of the noblest and 
best of mental characteristics. Sir Herbert Maxwell defines 
intellectual detachment as “that which purges the scholar of 
pedantry, saves the soldier from ton de garnison and prevents 
him degenerating into a martinet, preserves the man of 





affairs from becoming a bore, the countryman from growing 
up a bumpkin, the man of the world from hardening into a 
worldling ; indeed, it contributes greatly to fashioning a man 
of the world in the best sense of that much-misused term.” 
It is, he goes on, “ the reverse of provincialism.” 

Now this seems to us to take much too low ground, and to 
make intellectual detachment into a cold and neutral thing,— 
a something without passion, life, or creative force. It comes 
perilously near to being nothing better than thinking before 
you speak, or merely looking at both sides of the question, and 
understanding your enemies’ case. Against these habits of 
mind we have, of course, nothing whatever tosay. They afford, 
indeed, an excellent practical base for conduct, but they are 
hardly more. The limits of what we may call this lower form of 
intellectual detachment are well brought out, thongh uncon- 
sciously, by Sir Herbert Maxwell’s very clever and suggestive 
comparison between Burns and Edmund Burke. Burke, he 
very rightly says, was utterly without the power of intellectual 
detachment. His want of it drew him into that attitude of 
frenzied hatred against Warren Hastings, which led him to 
speak of the prisoner at the bar as “a spider of hell.” Lord 
Coke, he said, had called Sir Walter Raleigh “a spider of 
hell.” “ This was foolish and indecent in Lord Coke,” but he 
went on to say he should not be doing his duty:as a manager 
if he did not describe Warren Hastings as “ a spider of hell.” 
This mode of prosecuting an alleged criminal is nothing less 
than horrible. Though we are not so keenly disgusted, we feel 
again how impossible Barke was when he behaved in the way 
quoted by Sir Herbert Maxwell. The night of Burke’s famous 
outburst against Fox in the House of Commons was rainy, and 
“Mr, Carwen, a Member who sat on the same benches as 
Barke, offered him a seat in his carriage to go home. Burke 
immediately began referring with bitterness to some of the 
passages in the debate so bitterly, that Mr. Curwen hazarded 
something in a contrary sense. ‘What!’ exclaimed Burke, 
seizing the checkstring, ‘ are you one of these people? Let me 
down!’ It is said that Curwen kept his companion in the 
earriage by main force, and that when they reached his house, 
Burke alighted and left him without a word of acknowledg- 
ment.” Clearly, here was a great lack of even the lower form 
of intellectual detachment. We cannot, however, feel certain 
that Burke would have necessarily gained in moral stature 
if he had merely been endowed with that which purges the 
scholar of pedantry, saves the soldier from the ton 
de garnison, preserves the man of affairs from becoming a 
bore, the countryman from being a bumpkin, and makes 
the man of the world in the best sense. The sinister man 
who stood behind Burke in the attack on Hastings, and 
inflamed his mind with the cloudy and irridescent vision of 
tbe demoniacal oppressor of Asia, a new Verres overthrown by 
a new Cicero, had these qualities to perfection. Sir Philip 
Francis never lost his head, nor forgot to see his enemies’ case. 
He was the cold-hearted man of the world, and when he had 
not a personal object in view, as in the case of Hastings, never 
even pretended to have his heart moved by righteous indig- 
nation. For example, he remonstrated with Burke when he 
was in his hottest fire of chivalry over Mirie Antoinette, for 
making so much fass about a “jade.” Yet, for all that, one 
prefers Burke on fire, when in the wrong, to Philip Francis 
icy and cynical, even if in the right. The truth is, that the 
lower intellectual detachment is very apt to degenerate into 
mere cynicism. We are not sure that it did not do so in 
Burns. No doubt Burns, as a poet, was able to take wings of 
inspiration, and ascend far above himself and the earth he 
inhabited. When he spoke as a poet, he often spoke with the 
true and the highest intellectual detachment. The lines,— 

** What’s done we partly may compute, 
But know not what’s resisted,” 
have the true note of detachment in them. If we turn to 
Barns the man, we must admit that this detachment of mind 
—which Sir Herbert Maxwell is quite right in noticing as 
Burns’s dominant characteristic—was of the lower and more 
worldly kind. It sometimes sank him very low indeed, as 
when he spoke of himself in regard to certain of his relations 
with the other sex as “the old hawk.” There his detachment 
brought him below even the mere headstrong, devil-may-care, 
pleasure-mad profligate. At its best, no doubt, it made him 
keep his head, in spite of the flattery and neglect with which be 
was alternately assailed. It kept him from being spoiled by 
the one or soured by the other, and conquered on the one 








hand the pomp and pride of authorship, and on the other, 
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the reflex action of a peasant origin. Still, his intellectual 
detachment, when he was not speaking as the poet, was not 
of the highest kind, and so could not confer on him the 
noblest traits of character. 

It is difficult to define in words exactly what we mean by 
the higher intellectual detachment. Before, however, we 
attempt to do so, let us take one more example of what it is 
not. Goethe is sometimes spoken of as if the gift belonged to 
him above all other mortals. In our opinion, it most emphati- 
cally does not. Matthew Arnold has exactly described Goethe’s 
mental outlook in the famous passage in his “ Memorial 
Verses,”—a passage which, though so often quoted in these 
columns, will bear repetition :— 

“And he was happy if to know 

Causes of things, and far below 

His feet to see the lurid flow 

Of terror and insane distress, 

And headlong fate be happiness.” 
Goethe could detach his brain from all the “lendings” and 
trappings of the world, could isolate it in the icy and thrilling 
regions of pure thought, could see things in what appeared 
to be all their bearings and on all sides. This, however, was 
not the higher intellectual detachment, but merely the lower 
intellectual detachment sublimated and carried to the highest 
power. It was the apotheosis of that which makes the 
true man of the world, saves the scholar from being a 
prig, and the countryman from being a bumpkin, but never- 
theless it was still the lower, not the higher intellectual 
detachment. It was a cold, dead, unfruitful thing—a quality 
of mind unmingled with the fire of true human feeling. 
It was pride and self-love frozen into a perpetual calm, 
rather than love and sympathy burning with so pure a 
flame that there is neither smoke nor noise. The higher 
intellectual detachment, the quality which is above all price, 
and which marks the noblest natures, is different in kind, and 
not merely in degree, from the lower. It is never merely sub- 
limated good sense or worldliness so well understood as to be 
goodness, or selfishness so keenly and cleverly wrought as to 
produce the most perfect altruism. It is neither moderation 
carried out in every sphere of action, or the putting of one- 
self into other people’s place, practised at every turn. Still 
less is it a general flabby belief that there is always some- 
thing to be said on the other side. We can perhaps best 
define it directly by saying that it is a finer, keener, truer 
knowledge,—a knowledge of men and the world, reached 
through love and sympathy on the one side, and single- 
anindedness and sincerity on the other. The higher intel- 
fectual detachment is shown most and developed most in 
a man’s dealings with himself. He gains it by realising him- 
self through that finer knowledge of which we speak. It 
enables him to see himself and his actions in their true light, 
and not as he would like them to be seen. Ont of this 
negation of self-deception, which is the true humility, and as 
separate from grovelling, unreasoning humility—the humility 
which is a kind of moral debauch—as it is from arrogance, 
comes the sense of justice which is the truest mark of the 
higher intellectual detachment. By this the higher intel- 
lectual detachment may indeed be best differentiated from its 
Qwer aspect. The man who possesses but the lower intel- 
dectual detachment, too often takes up the attitude that, when 
every allowance is made, nothing is very good or very bad. 
Pressed far enough, this soon becomes the point of view 
represented by the aphorism of Emerson’s “languid Oxford 
gentleman,”—‘ Nothing new and nothing true, and no matter.” 
The man with the higher intellectual detachment, who sees 
things in their true relations, doubtless pardons much and 
understands all, but he isnot misled thereby into thinking that 
nothing matters. He may agree that to understand all is to ex- 
cuse much ; but this does not make him impartially indifferent 
Rather it leads him to know that right and wrong are realities, 
not illusions. Perhaps, however, we can best illustrate what 
we mean by the higher detachment of mind, by taking a con- 
crete instance. In our own day we know of no better example 
than Abraham Lincoln. We do not wish to treat Lincoln as if 
he were perfect or to speak as if the higher intellectual detach- 
ment saved its possessor from all errors of judgment or conduct. 
We believe it, however, to be among the greatest of moral 
qualities and to have been enjoyed by Lincoln. The man was 
certainly no cynic, no cold watcher of the game of life. His 
heart was warm and kindly, and full of human passion and 
tenderness. And if he showed by these marks that he did not 








possess the lower form of mental detachment, he showed by 
his exhibition of the sense of justice that he did possess the 
higher. No more truly just man ever walked this earth. 
There is no hate in justice, though hate, we are willing to 
admit, is often more of a virtue than avice. But Lincoln 
was not unmanned, as most men would have been, by his lack 
of hate. It is almost inconceivable and yet true, that he 
carried on his death-struggle with the South without ever 
feeling the passion of hate, and yet without even faltering in 
his course. Many a General has neglected to hate his 
enemies; but that has usually been due to indifference to the 
cause of the war, or to a cynical disbelief in such a thing as 
righteousness. Lincoln had a fervent belief in the justice of 
his actions, and yet could view the South without a trace 
of hatred. His attitude can be best illustrated by quoting 
the sublime passage from the Second Inaugural. We know 
not, if not there, where to find an example of the higher 
mental detachment :— 


“ Both parties deprecated war; but one of them would make 
war rather than let the nation survive; and the other would 
accept war rather than let it perish. And the war came. One- 
eighth of the whole population were coloured slaves, not distri- 
buted generally over the Union, but localised in the Southern 
part of it. These slaves constituted a peculiar and powerful 
interest. All knew that this interest was somehow, the cause of 
the war. To strengthen, perpetuate, and extend this interest, was 
the object for which the insurgents would rend the Union, even 
by war; while the Government claimed no right to do more than 
to restrict the territorial enlargement of it. Neither party ex- 
pected for the war the magnitude nor the duration which it has 
already attained. Neither anticipated that the cause of the con- 
flict might cease with, or even before, the conflict itself should 
cease. Each looked for an easier triumph, and a result less funda- 
mental and astounding. Both read the same Bible, and pray to 
the same God; and each invokes his aid against the other. It 
may seem strange that any men should dare to ask a just God’s 
assistance in wringing their bread from the sweat of other men’s 
faces; but let us judge not, that we be not judged. The prayers 
of both could not be answered—that of neither has been answered 
fully. The Almighty has his own purposes. ‘Woe unto the 
world because of offences! for it must needs be that offences 
come; but woe to that man by whom the offence cometh.’ If we 
shall suppose that American slavery is one of those offences which, 
in the providence of God, must needs come, but which, having 
continued through his appointed time, he now wills to remove, 
and that he gives to both North and South this terrible war, as 
the woe due to those by whom the offence came, shall we discern 
therein any departure from those divine attributes which the 
believers in a living God always ascribe to him? Fondly do we 
hope—fervently do we pray—that this mighty scourge of war may 
speedily pass away. Yet, if God wills that it continue until all 
the wealth piled by the bondman’s two hundred and fifty years of 
unrequited toil shall be sunk, and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another drawn with the sword, as 
was said three thousand years ago, so still it must be said, ‘The 
judgments of the Lord are true and righteous altogether.’ With 
malice toward none; with charity for all; with firmness in the 
right, as God gives us to see the right, let us strive on to finish 
the work we are in; to bind up the nation’s wounds; to care for 
him who shall have borne the battle, and for his widow, and his 
orphan—to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 

Notice how the sense of justice saves Lincoln from confusing 
and confounding right and wrong. Though the South were 
not necessarily wicked, there was a real question of right and 
wrong involved, which must never be lost sight of. The 
man with only the lower intellectual detachment, had he 
attempted to write as Lincoln wrote, would probably have 
ended by blurring the moral outlook, and would have lost touch 
of the cause of the war. Lincoln, because he possessed the 
higher intellectual detachment, was able to be perfectly just 
to the South, and yet never to confuse the moral issue. Right 
and wrong were not the same to him, though he could see so 
well, and understand so completely, the attitude of the South. 
This is the intellectual detachment which is indeed worth 
having, and against which the graces of the lower intellectual 
detachment weigh like thistle-down in the balance. 





MR. HERBERT SPENCER ON THE ORIGIN OF 
DANCING. 

R. HERBERT SPENCER publishes, in this month’s 
number of the Contemporary Review, a serious con- 
sideration of the origin and development of dancing and 
dancers. It falls into its place in a series of papers on 
* Professional Institutions,” of which the dancer is one; and 
as the appearance of the article coincides with the return of 
Miss Lottie Collins, the most popular of all professional 
dancers, after a three years’ absence from England, as well as 
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with whet muy be called the dancing acme of the London 
season, its appearance is singularly well timed. Any one who 
likes dancing, or watching others dance, can turn to this 
judicial inquiry into the art, and find out “ where he is,” in 
regard not only to other persons of like tastes in other 
civilisations, but also to that unpleasant standard of reference, 
which we all so much desire to forget,—that of uncivilised 
or semi-civilised man. At the same time there is much 
that is discouraging in these researches of Mr. Spencer’s. 
If he had treated his subject from a warmly cory- 
bantic, or even a coldly Calvinistic standpoint, the ordinary 
dancer’s feelings would be warmed or chilled, according to 
rule, and he would summon his arguments in the natural 
order of controversy. But Mr. Spencer’s treatment is 
so cruelly analytical, and goes back to “origins” with 
such unfailing fidelity, that the dancing reader is perforce 
taken outside himself, and set down to look on at the 
development of his tendencies as they grew from primitive 
beginnings; he becomes a prehistoric “ wall-flower,” with the 
privilege of “sitting-out ” through about twenty-five centuries, 
and noting the stages of development through which his 
species has passed in previous generations. That is rather a 
severe ordeal in self-examination, and the dancer, if he does 
not at once violently disagree with the matters set out, may 
find, in the words of a latter-day poet, that thereafter “the 
feet of his dancing are still.” He wili not be able to reconcile 
his taste with its primitive origins, and still feel rational and 
dignified. This will only apply to men, because ladies are 
amore sensible, and when something is enjoyable, they enjoy 
it and do not bother. 

Here is the origin of dancing as found by Mr. Spencer. 
“ Muscular movementsin general are originated by feelings in 
general.” “The violent muscular motions of the limbs which 
cause bounds and gesticulations, as well as those strong con- 
tractions of the pectoral and vocal muscles which produce 
shouting and laughter, become the natural language of great 
pleasure.” Consequently, children shout and jump when 
they are pleased. So when primitive kings are honoured by 
their subjects, they are honoured by “irregular jumping and 
gesticulations, with unrhythmical shouts and cries, at first 
rising without concert, but which gradually by repetition 
become regularised into the measured movements we know as 
dances, and the organised utterances constituting songs.” It 
is probable that the bored gentlemen who so far overcome 
their disinclination to violent exertion in public as occa- 
sionally to oblige their hostesses by dancing, will receive such 
a shock from this horrid early affiaity with “irregular 
jumping and gesticulations” as to forego it incontinently. 
Nevertheless, there is much to be said for Mr. Spencer’s 
view. It was certainly that of Early England. A male 
dancer was a “hopper,” and a lady dancer a “ hoppster”; 
and as regards the emotional uses to which dancing was put, 
we have still preserved the historic lines depicting the rude 
joy of the too prosperous and encroaching Flemings in the 
Eastern counties :— 

“ Hoppé Wilkin, hoppé Willikin 
Engelonde is mine and thine.” 

.Hebraism, to which Mr. Spencer makes frequent references, 
also looked upon dancing as the “ overplus of energy which 
goes along with elated feeling,” and not as an elegant accom- 
plishment at all. The women came out “dancing” to meet 
Saul; and David “danced ” when he brought the ark to Zion. 
This was “leaping and dancing,” which in time became 
stereotyped as a kind of religious observance, though in 
time religious dances were dropped, and only the procession 
survived. Oddly enough, it is the solemn or religious dance 
which first became the occupation of the “ professional,” and 
was then separated from its religious function, and retained 
asa mere spectacle, The premitre danseuse and the corps de 
ballet have therefore a very definite and respectable historical 
origin. Though the memory of this is quite lost, there is, as 
every one may see, a curious earnestness and preoccupation— 
or absorption visible in all good ballet-dancing—the gaiety is 
affected—behind it lies an extreme concentration of effort to 
achieve the set figures correctly, which is almost ritual in its 
intensity. 

Spontaneous dancing—not the “irregular jumpings and 
gesticulations” of ill-regulated and primitive emotion, but the 
outbreak of utter happiness, which takes the form of dancing 
in steps which have already been learnt—is surely the prettiest 








and most natural expression of young joy. It is because it is 
natural and spontaneous that modern emotion never shows 
itself in that form, except among young children, who, when 
taught to dance, will often show pleasure by a pas seul, or 
& deux, of an impromptu character. Otherwise, it would 
almost seem that spontaneous dancing disappeared after the 
days of the Greek poets. Then nymphs and maidens would on 
the slightest encouragement join hands and dance by springs 
and fountains, and every shepherd was familiar with the sight 
of “ white feet glancing,” as they skipped upon the mossy floor. 
The spontaneous period in dancing probably ceased when the 
use of shoes became general,—shoes and long dresses. But it 
has had a late modern revival in skirt-dancing, though, as 
this is now taught as an elegant accomplishment to young 
ladies in boarding-schools, it perhaps impinges on Mr. 
Herbert Spencer’s category of laudatory or devotional and 
spectacular dances. Still, Mr. Hamo Thornycroft has chosen 
to represent the “ Joy of Life” in this year’s Academy by a 
beautiful lady dancing alone,—and in shoes, as well as skirts. 
Those who have forgotten, or who never knew, what the 
pleasure and the form of spontaneous dancing should be, 
should look at the statue and learn. There is such spring 
and elasticity in the foot, cased in its “satin” shoe, that it 
seems as if the figure could never keep its place, but must 
perforce leap lightly from the marble floor and alight again to 
assume the same ecstatic poise. Observe that all the spontane- 
ous dancing of the ancient world was done by girls. The men 
were probably, even then, too self-conscious, or only broke 
out into lumpish leapings. Compare for curiosity the 
“Dancing Fawn,” with the hundred descriptions of the 
dances of Diana’s train. Englishmen, who are as little likely 
to break out into spontaneous dancing as a form of joy, as 
they would be to shed tears as an expression of grief, seem to 
preserve this form of self-consciousness as a kind of national 
trait. They will dance in a crowd gladly enough. But they 
hate to dance unsupported by other couples, and are always 
shy of being what, in Ireland, is called the “first to take the 
flure.” Cavalier seul is a perfect torture to them, and the 
quadrille is perhaps unpopular because it makes this demand 
on gentlemen. Turn to Thackeray’s picture (in “Mrs. 
Perkins’s Ball”) showing his friend Bob Hely performing 
cavalier seul in a quadrille. “Remark,” he writes, “ the good- 
humoured pleasure depicted in his countenance. Has he any 
secret grief? Has he a pain anywhere? No, dear Miss 
Jones; he is dancing like a true Briton, with all the 
charming gaiety and abandon of our race......If he 
were advancing to a dentist his face would not be more cheer- 
ful. All the eyes of the room are upon him, he thinks; and 
he thinks he looks like a fool.’ So much for male self- 
consciousness. But it is, in truth, the other sex who really 
like dancing, and were born to dance. The men are either 
too shy, or, like the magnificent Spanish country dancers, too 
anxious to “show off.” Whence it may be concluded that 
the modern system by which men and women dance together 
is perhaps the best and most satisfactory compromise. Un- 
fortunately, Mr. Herbert Spencer omits all consideration of 
the origin of this modern or domestic dancing, probably 
because it is not yet a “ professional institution,” but only a 
social observance. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
CROMWELL AND RELIGIOUS LIBERTY. 


(To THe Epitor or THE “ Spectator.” ] 
S1r,—May I add a few words in support of your (and surely 
the more general) view of Cromwell’s attitude in religious 
matters, as against the contention of Mr. Clarke. This 
gentleman considers, it seems, that to allege that Cromwell 
was the champion of religious liberty, does not square with 
historical facts. In support of his view he quotes an ex- 
pression of the Protector excepting Papists from “ liberty of 
conscience.” Now, not only are there remarks of Cromwell’s 
—you, Sir, mentioned two in a foot-note to Mr. Clarke’s 
letter—which show that his attitude towards the Catholics 
was decidedly tolerant, but this tolerance was the more 
remarkable when one remembers the “ psychological climate ” 
(to use Mr. Balfour’s term) of the time. Since Elizabethan 
times Popery had been closely connected with civil disaffection, 
and Prelacy had been brought into great discredit by the 
the austerities of Laud. The Presbyterians had been anxious 
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to substitute their own despotism for Anglican despotism, 
and the broad-based Church that Cromwell attempted 
to establish was a striking contrast to both these. Mr. 
Gardiner quotes the following sentence from one of Crom- 
well’s letters :—‘“ Take heed of being too sharp, or too easily 
sharpened by others against those to whom you can object 
little but that they square not with you on every opinion 


concerning matters of religion.” This certainly appears to. 


have been the guiding principle of his life.—I am, Sir, &c., 
London, W. ARTHUR RICKETT. 





ANIMAL VISION. 
[To THE Epizor oF THE ‘‘ SpEcTATOR.”’ | 

Srx,—I am tempted by the letter which appears in the 
Spectator of June 29th, to think that others besides myself 
are interested in the subject of “ Animal Colour-Vision,” and 
therefore, though rather late, to send you the following 
particulars :—About twenty-six years ago my father, who, 
though already over seventy, still hunted a good deal in 
Northamptonshire, took up there a little horse bred by him- 
self, who wasa great pet of mine, and much coveted by me as 
a hack. After one or two seasons he returned to me, but I 
do not think I should have got him had he not proved more 
excitable with hounds than, at that time, suited my father. 
My father has frequently told me that if he came down in 
the morning in a dark coat, he could at least get to the meet 
in peace, but if he wore a red one, ‘ Cuckoo’ was always in a 
dance from the moment they started. My father was used to 
horses all his life, and a pretty good judge of what they 
could or could not understand. I think he looked on this 
instance of “‘knowingness ’as worth telling, but not asanything 
very wonderful. I live a good deal with my dogs, but regret 
to say I have no like tales to tell of them. What does strike 
me very much is the very varying degrees in which individuals, 
even of the same breed, are guided by scent or sight re- 
spectively ; some, though they can see quite well, seem to me 
hardly to look at all, while others evidently notice things at a 
considerable distance, and even high up in the air.—I am, 
Sir, &c., HanGHER Down. 





THE DECAY OF THE GIANT BEASTS. 
[To THe Epiror oF tHE “ Specrator.’’] 
Srr,—I have read with much interest your article in the 
Spectator of June 22nd on “The Decay of the Giant Beasts.” 
First I wish to thank the writer of the article for his allusion 
to my suggestion of a “Law of Anticipation” in my two 
works on Paleontology, a point which evcry one of my 
numerous reviewers has failed to notice; secondly, whether 
this is what the Duke of Argyll referred to as “ prophetic 
types ” in the correspondence in “ Nature” a few years ago, I 
cannot say now, not having means of access to it. I wish to 
say that—while I quite agree with what the writer says of the 
former much greater size of reptiles at least—yet we are apt 
to forget that we still have some decidedly large mammals 
sbout us even in this impoverished world of the present day. 
Some of the modern whales attain a length of 80ft., which 
is even greater than that of the Mosasauroids of the 
Cretaceous era, which seem to have played the part of 
whales in those days. The elephants of to-day are much 
larger than the generalised mammals of North America, 
whose skeletons Professor Marsh has unearthed. Certainly, 
the Elephas ganesa of the Sewalic Hills had enormously long 
tusks (about 10ft. 6in); but we do not know what was the 
size of its body. India has a large one-horned rhinoceros, 
Reptiles were big in the Secondary era because they were the 
ruling type, and had the rich plains to themselves; mammals 
took their place in Tertiary times, and a good many of them 
have certainly been exterminated by human agency. But. we 
still have some very large sharks, as any one may see by 
paying a visit to the Natural History Musuem—I am, 
Sir, &c., H. N. Hutcuinson, 
Author of “ Extinct Monsters.” 





THE VALUE OF A HOBBY. 
[To Txx EpitTor oF THE ** SpecTaToR.’’] 
S1zr,—No one speaking from experience will say that Mr. G. 
F. Watts, or the writer of your article on this subject in the 


ever, we shall probably find but little agreement among the 
hobbyists. I have no doubt that hundreds of your readers 
will sneer at my earnest conviction that no earthly occupation 
is half so delightful as that of the amateur organ-builder, 
Pipe-making, even if we are confined to wood pipe-making, is. 
a source of unspeakable pleasure, and the man who perseveres. 
until he can “voice” pipes of different stops will experience a. 
joy which no words can describe. I remember an old Brecon- 
shire parson whose panacea for all the trials of life was, “Dig, 
man, dig!” You place gardening fifth in the scale of value; 
but it will hardly rank so high with people like myself, who. 
cannot bear repeated losses and disappointments patiently. 
The pleasure of gardening hardly exceeds the pain caused to 
me by snails, slugs, and neighbours’ cats, not to speak of 
green fly, &c.—I am, Sir, &ec., 


Carmarthen, July 1st. H. C. Trerney. 





THE “IMPIETY ” OF GAMBLING. 
(To tHe Eprror or THE “SrectarTor.”] 

Srr,—You demur to Mr. Gladstone’s epithet of “impious,” 
as applied to the “ principle” of gambling. May I hazard a 
conjecture as to his reason for so describing itP It is not, I 
venture to think, far to seek. The “ principle” of gambling 
and the principles of the Gospel are surely wide as the poles. 
asunder. “I may do as I please with my own.” That, 
clearly, is the gambler’s principle, practically asserted in its 
extremest and most audacious form. And the Gospel’s reply 
no less plainly is,—“ It is not your own, and you may not do 
what you please with it.” On Gospel principles, man is 
“not his own.” He “has nothing that he has not received.” 
Jast as his soul is not his own to imperil, nor 
his life to take away, nor his health to impair; so 
neither is his money his own, either to withhold from 
right uses, or to squander in thoughtless extravagance. 
Man is but the steward, set to administer the Master’s goods, 
and held accountable ior their right administration. If these: 
fundamental principles of Christian ethics are to be accepted 
at all, the gambler mast needs stand condemned by them. 
He, if any one, is the “steward” who “wastes his Master’s. 
goods.” In his reckless dealing with the “ talents” intrusted 
to him, neither duty to God, nor benevolence towards man, 
nor reasonable self-love, nor any serious purpose, has any 
part at all. It may be allowed that the average gambler is 
rather thoughtlessly than consciously “impious.” But surely 
the epithet is not too strong for a “ principle” which ignores: 
or denies God’s claim and right to control man’s use of the 
good gifts intrusted to him, and to be remembered in their 
distribution.—I am, Sir, &c., gS Ru 

[Is it “impious” to amuse yourself by risking a few six. 
pences on a game of chance? If so, is it not impious to 
spend a few sixpences on a ride in a railway for any purpose 
but one of duty P—Ep. Spectator. ] 








POETRY. 


THE TOMB OF BURNS.* 


Wuat woos the world to yonder shrine P 
What sacred clay, what dust divine? 
Was this some Master faultless-fine, 

In whom we praise 
The cunning of the jewelled line 

And carven phrase P 





A searcher of our source and goal, 

A reader of God’s secret scroll? 

A Shakespeare, flashing o’er the whole 
Of Man’s domain 

The splendour of his cloudless soul 
And perfect brain ? 


Some Keats, to Grecian gods allied, 

Clasping all Beauty as his bride ? 

Some Shelley, soaring dim-descried 
Above Time’s throng, 

And heavenward hurling wild and wide 
His spear of song? 








Spectator of June 29th, has overrated the value of a hobby. 
When we come to the question of which hobby is best, how- 











* This poem is copyright, and not more than a reasonable specimen of its 
quality should be quoted by our contemporaries, 
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A lonely Wordsworth, from the crowd 

Half hid in light, half veiled in cloud ? 

A sphere-born Miiton cold and proud, 
In hallowing dews 

Dipt, and with gorgeous ritual vowed 
Unto the Muse ? 


Nay, none of these,—and little skilled 
On heavenly heights to sing and build! 
Thine, thine, O Earth, whose fields he tilled, 
And thine alone, 
Was he whose fiery heart lies stilled 
*Neath yonder stono. 


He came when poets had forgot 

How rich and strange the human lot; 

How warm the tints of Life; how hot 
Are Love and Hate; 

And what makes Truth divine, and what 
Makes Manhood great. 


A ghostly troop, in pale amaze 
They melted ‘neath that living gaze,— 
His in whose spirit’s gusty blaze 
We seem to hear 
‘The crackling of their phantom bays 
Sapless and sere! 


¥or, ’mid an age of dust and dearth, 
Once more had blcomed immortal worth. 
There, in the strong, splenetic North, 
The Spring began. 
A mighty mother had brought forth 
A mighty man. 


No mystic torch through Time he bore, 
No virgin veil from Life he tore ; 
His soul no bright insignia wore 
Of starry birth; 
He saw what all men see—no more— 
In heaven and earth : 


But as, when thunder crashes nigh, 
All darkness opes one flaming eye, 
And the world leaps against the sky,— 
So fiery-clear 
Did the old truths that we pass by 
To him appear. 


How could he ’scape the doom of such 
As feel the airiest phantom-touch 
Keenlier than others feel the clutch 
Of iron powers,— 
Who die of having lived so much 
In their large hours P 


He erred, he sinned: and if there be 
Who, from his hapless frailties free, 
Rich in the poorer virtues, see 

His faults alone,— 
To such, O Lord of Charity, 

Be mercy shown! 


Singly he faced the bigot brood, 

The meanly wise, the feebly good; 

He pelted them with pearl, with mud; 
He fought them well,— 

But ab, the stupid million stood, 
And he—he fell! 


All bright and glorious at the start, 

*T was his ignobly to depart, 

Slain by his own too affluent heart, 
Too generous blood ; 

And blindly, having lost Life’s chart, 
To meet Death’s flood. 


So closes the fantastic fray, 
The duel of the spirit and clay! 
So come bewildering disarray 
And blurring gloom, 
The irremediable day 
And final doom. 





So passes, all confusedly 
As lights that hurry, shapes that flee 
About some brink we dimly see, 
The trivial, great, 
Squalid, majestic tragedy 
Of human fate. 


Not ours to gauge the more or less, 

The will’s defect, the blood’s excess, 

The earthy humours that oppress 
The radiant mind. 

His greatness, not his littleness, 
Concerns mankind. 


A dreamer of the common dreams, 

A fisher in familiar streams, 

He chased the transitory gleams 
That all pursue ; 

But on his lips the eternal themes 
Again were new. 


With shattering ire or withering mirth 
He smote each worthless claim to worth. 
The barren fig-tree cumbering Earth 
He would not spare. 
Through ancient lies of proudest birth 
He drove his share. 


To him the Powers that formed him brave, 
Yet weak to breast the fatal wave, 
A mighty gift of Hatred gave,— 
A gift above 
All other gifts benefic, save 
The gift of Love. 


He saw ’tis meet that Man possess 
The will to curse as well as bless, 
To pity—and be pitiless, 
To make, and mar; 
The fierceness that from tenderness 
Is never far. 


And so his fierce and tender strain 
Lives, and his idlest words remain 
To flout oblivion, that in vain 
Strives to destroy 
One lightest record of his pain 
Or of his joy. 


And though thrice statelier names decay, 

His own can wither not away 

While plighted lass and lad shall stray 
Among the broom, 

Where evening touches glen and brae 
With rosy gloom; 


While Hope and Love with Youth abide; 
While Age sits at the ingleside; 
While yet there have not wholly died 
The heroic fires, 
The patriot passion, and the pride 
In noble sires ; 


While, with the conquering Saxon breed 
Whose fair estate of speech and deed 
Heritors north and south of Tweed 
Alike may claim, 
The dimly mingled Celtic seed 
Flowers hike a flame; 


While nations see in holy trance 
That vision of the world’s advance 
Which glorified his countenance 
When from afar 
He hailed the Hope that shot o’er France 
Its crimson star; 


While, plumed for flight, the Soul deplores 
The cage that foils the wing that soars; 
And while, through adamautine doors 

In dreams flung wide, 
We hear resound, on mortal shores, 

The immortal tide. 


WILLIAM Watson, 
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BOOKS. 
——~>——_ 
THE LETTERS OF COLERIDGE.* 
[CONCLUDING NOTICE. ] 


Tn chief interest, we think, of these letters is less the light 
which they throw on Coleridge as a poet, a humourist, or even 
as a thinker, than the light which they throw on him asa 
friend. No man, we suppose, ever had the power first of 
fascinating others, and then of leaning upon them with an 
innocent and childlike helplessness, which Coleridge possessed. 
The generous brothers Wedgwood gave him (in 1798, when 
Coleridge was twenty-six) a pension of £150 a year, of which 
one brother (Thomas Wedgwood) paid him his half through- 
out life, while the other (and the one whom Coleridge con- 
fessed that he loved best, and this even after his share of the 
pension was withdrawn) withdrew it some fifteen years later 
(in 1813), on account of Coleridge’s opium-eating habit. 
Coleridge leaned, too, for a long time on his friend Poole, 
to whom he was evidently warmly attached in his earlier life. 
Further, he leaned upon his brother-in-law, Southey,—indeed, 
left his wife and children almost wholly to his care. He 
leaned for a considerable period on the Morgans, who nursed 
him with the utmost affection. He leaned heavily on Mr. 
Stuart, of the Morning Post and Morning Courier, for many 
years; and for the last sixteen years of his life he was entirely 
dependent on the Gillmans with whom he lived at Highgate. 
No man ever succeeded in attaching kinder and more 
generous friends. And no man ever returned kindness with 
more heartfelt gratitude, so far as mere feeling was concerned. 
But Coleridge felt his own helplessness so profoundly that 
he hardly even made the attempt to serve or help others as 
they served and helped him. He was exactly like a child in 
following implicitly the urgent suggestion of his own needs 
and wants. While Poole could help him he clung with the 
most eager solicitude to Poole. When Poole got into diffi- 
culties, he seems to have found it quite easy to transfer 
himself to the North, though he had previously spoken of 
leaving Poole as almost an impossibility to him. He built 
the most magnificent castles in the air of what he and Southey 
would do together at Keswick; but when Southey actually 
came to Keswick, Coleridge left him within a month or two 
never again to live there. Yet he had a very tender and 
gentle nature. Noone can doubt that he sincerely felt the 
deep affection he poured out on his various friends at 
various times. Still he had hardly a friend of the smallest 
independence (unless it was the Wedgwoods) with whom he 
did not manage to quarrel more than once, and so seriously as 
to poison great portions of his life. He quarrelled grievously 
with Southey, with Lamb, with Wordsworth, and more than 
once with each of them. He quarrelled once, at least, with 
Poole. He quarrelled with Charles Lloyd, whom perhaps he 
never really loved, though Lloyd undoubtedly had loved him. 
He talked at one time of having “a perfect Lloyd-and- 
Lambophobia.” He quarrelled with his wife. Except with 
those who were entirely under his influence, like the Morgans, 
or under whose influence he at length placed himself, like the 
Gillmans, he hardly managed to get on. Even with those 
who, like the Wordsworths, were the objects of his deepest 
reverence, he found it impossible to bear the sense of the pity 
and reserve with which at length they treated him. In his 
earlier life there was an innocent kind of Pecksniffianism 
about him which must have been very trying. He lectures 
Southey, when he (Coleridge) was only twenty-three, in this 
fashion:—“If there be in nature a situation perilous to 
honesty, it is this, when a man has not heart to be, but lusts 
to seem, virtuous.” Again, he forgives Lamb in a fashion 
that must have stung Lamb more than any resentment. 

“When I wrote to you that my sonnet to Simplicity 

was not composed with reference to Southey, you answered 

me (I believe these are the words):—‘It was a lie too 

gross for the grossest ignorance to believe,’ and I was 

not angry with you, because the assertion which the grossest 

ignorance would believe a lie, the Omniscient knew to be the 

truth.” Mr. Pecksniff’s character had not then been created, 

but it is impossible not to think of Mr. Pecksniff’s remark, 

“ He beat me with a stick which I have every reason to believe 

had knobs on it, but Iam not angry.” Nevertheless Coleridge’s 





* The Letters of Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Edited by Ernest Hartley Ooleridge. 
2 vols. London: William Heinemann. 


was a perfectly innocent Pecksniffianism. It was not hypocrisy, 
but more or less the expression of true feeling. It would 
have been better for him if he had been angry. But he was 
so conscious of the extent of his own weakness, and indeed 
of his self-deceptions, that even when he knew himself to be 
wronged he could not be certain that he was not, in some 
sense, more culpable than he seemed to be; and this indeed 
is what he really said to Lamb in the letter of forgiveness 
we have already noted. He was, latterly, at all events, per. 
fectly conscious of the flabbiness of his own nature,—and 
hardly doubted that some of the displeasure he excited in 
others, bitterly as it pained him, was more or less deserved. 
His own affectionateness was as genuine as possible. When 
he fell down in a swoon at hearing of the death by wreck of 
Wordsworth’s sailor-brother, he showed the deep sensibility 
of his own nature truly enough. But he had not strength 
and will enough to make the sacrifices for others which they 
made for him, and so on the whole, though he had a thoroughly 
affectionate heart, he was not a friend on whom it was possible 
to rely. 

Sir William Rowan Hamilton, the great Dublin mathema- 
tician and astronomer, said of Coleridge in a remarkable letter 
to Mr. Aubrey De Vere (p. 759 note), ‘‘ Coleridge is rather to be 
considered as a Faculty than as a Mind; and I did so consider 
him. I seemed rather to listen to an oracular voice, to be cir- 
cumfused in a Divine ¢x?y, than—as in the presence of 
Wordsworth—to hold commune with an exalted man.” This. 
was, we suppose, Sir William Hamilton’s mode of expressing. 
the strange absence of will in Coleridge, and the singular 
affluence of thoughts which seemed to be almost independent 
of himself. When he really spoke from his own centre, 
he was a poet, a humourist, sometimes almost a coarse 
humonrist, and even a whimsical and hare-brained kind of 
improvisatore. Such sayings as the remark that “ Dregs from. 
the bottom, half-way up, and froth from the top, half-way 
down, make up Whitbread’s Entire;” and such lines as. 
he wrote on his successful sea-bathing, after the doctor 
had warned him that it might be his death, came from the 
very depth of his exulting sense of personal importance— 
a sense of personal importance not in the least inconsistent 
with his profound humility, which was genuine enough and 
indeed just enough. But in later life there was a sort of 
maturity of reflective wisdom in him which seemed to be quite 
independent of his own personal failures to act upon the 
teaching of that wisdom. He showed the kind of mind 
which might have dictated a new Ecclesiasticus. In such 
books as The Confessions of an Inquiring Spirit, Aids to 
Reflection, The Statesman’s Manual, and especially The Lay: 
Sermons and The Biographica Literaria, you seem to read the 
outpouring, as Sir William Hamilton put it, less of a mind 
than of a faculty. There is no more curious contrast in any 
single life than is presented between the drift of such books 
as these and that of the earlier dogmatisms and violent 
fallacies of his youth. 


Alike in the earlier letters and the later works, Coleridge 
almost always speaks in monologue. His necessitarianism, his 
automatism, his pantheism, is given in monologue in youtb.. 
His belief in the freedom of the will, his Trinitarianism, his 
supernaturalism, is given in monologue in his old age. Sir 
William Rowan Hamilton was quite right. It is a premature 
and unripe “faculty ” writing to his friends that we find in 
the letters from Cambridge and Netherstowey. It is a riper and 
more discerning, though less vivid, “faculty” that we find in his 
letters from Highgate. And though Coleridge never writes. 
without some preliminary matter that is more or less personal 
to the correspondent addressed, it is very rarely that he does 
not pass into monologue before he gets into anything like full 
swing, just as in the Table Talk which his son-in-law edited, all 
the sayings, even the liveliest, seem to be passages in a reverie, 
sometimes a reflective, sometimes a humorous, reverie. His 
epistolary style is usually full of kindly feeling to the people 
addressed, but it is too self-conscious to be the best kind 
of letter. Compare his style with Lamb’s, for instance, 
and one cannot doubt that Lamb’s mind was much fuller 
of those to whom he was writing, Coleridge’s of him 
who was addressing them. We can find no more charac- 
teristic letter than that to Mrs. Morgan (one of the most 
devoted of his nurses), written in 1808 from the office of 
Mr. Stuart in the Strand, where Coleridge was. supposed to 





be living for the benefit of Mr. Stuart’s paper, the Courier. 
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The letter is a kind of monody on his love for the family 
to whom he was writing; but it is much fuller of the disin- 
terested character of that love than it is of the disinterested 
character of the tenderness with which he had been treated, 
though that, too, is evidently present to his mind :— 

“DreaR AND HONOURED Mary,—Having had you continually, 
I may almost say, present to me in my dreams, and always appear- 
ing as a compassionate comforter therein, appearing in shape as 
your own dear self, most innocent and full of love, I feel a strong 
impulse to address a letter to you by name, though it equally 
respects all my three friends. If it had been told me on 
that evening when dear Morgan was asleep in the parlour, and 
you and beloved Caroletta asleep at opposite corners of the 
sopha in the drawing-room, of which I occupied the centre in a 
state of blessed half-unconsciousness as a drowsy guardian of 
your slumbers; if it had been then told me that in less than a 
fortnight the time should come when I should not wish to be 
with you, or wish you to be with me, I should have out with one 
of Caroletta’s harmless ‘condemn its’ (commonly pronounced 
«damn it’), ‘that’s no truth!’ And yet since on Friday evening, 
my lecture having made an impression far beyond its worth or 
my expectation, I have been in such a state of wretchedness, 
confined to my bed, in such almost continued pain...... that 
I have been content to see no one but the unlovable old woman, 
as feeling that I should only receive a momently succession of 
pangs from the presence of those who, giving no pleasure, would 
make my wretchedness appear almost unnatural, even as if the 
fire should cease to be warm. Who would not rather shiver on 
an ice mount than freeze before the fire which had used to 
spread comfort through his fibres and thoughts of social joy 
through his imagination? Yet even this, yet even from this 
feeling that your society would be an agony, oh I know, I feel 
how I love you, my dear sisters and friends...... I write in 
great pain, but yet I deem, whatever become of me, that it will 
hereafter be a soothing thought to you that in sickness or in 
health, in hope or in despondency, I have thought of you with 
love and esteem and gratitude. My dear Mary! dear Charlotte! 
May Heaven bless you! With such a wife and such a sister, my 
friend is already blest! May Heaven give him health and elastic 
spirits to enjoy these and all other blessings! Once more bless 
you, bless you. Ah! whois there to bless S.T. ConzrmpcE?” 
How characteristic is that half-self-condemning, half-self-pity- 
ing conclusion, “Ah! who is there to bless S. T. Coleridge?” 
Then there comes a long postscript with reference to some 
admiring ladies of whom he had been advised, which ends 
thus :—“ Of the lady and her poetical daughter I had 
never before heard even the name. Oh, these are shadows! 
and all my literary admirers and flatterers, as well as 
despisers and calumniators, pass over my heart as the 
images of clouds over dull sea, So far from being retained, 
they are scarcely made visible there. But I love you, dear 
ladies! substantially, and pray do write at least a line in 
Morgan's letter, if neither will write me a whole one, to com- 
fort me by the assurance that you remember me with esteem 
and some affection. Most affectionately have you and Char- 
lotte treated me, and most gratefully do I remember it- 
Good-night, good-night! To be read after the other.” That 
is a very good specimen of Coleridge’s letters, affectionate, 
egotistic, self-pitying, a little lumbering, not a little elaborate, 
with a sort of pious pride in his own humility, as though he 
were thinking aloud: ‘See what a castaway I am, and yet 
how patiently and gratefully I take the alms which these 
benevolent hearts fling to me.’ Carlyle’s contempt was really 
the contempt of a strong egotist for a weaker egotist, and yet 
had in it a little of the irritable consciousness that the weaker 
egotist had a far wider range of meditative wisdom than 
any which the stronger egotist could command. Coleridge’s 
“faculty” was far more comprehensive than Carlyle’s, but 
Carlyle’s faculty was all aglow, all aflame with imaginative 
intensity, while Coleridge was as a rule meandering, tentative, 
and discontinuous. He says, in his Table Talk, “Charles 
Lamb wrote an essay on a man who lived in past time; I 
thought of adding another to it on one who did not live in 
time at all, past, present, or future, but beside or collaterally.” 
Just so; and as one consequence (among many) of so living, 
Coleridge only thought of writing the essay and never wrote 
it, nor indeed a great many other essays, which might have 
pieced together for us that rich and suggestive, but sadly 
incoherent, life. 





MR. HARRY JONES’S REMINISCENCES.* 
Every reader who has any knowledge of what Mr. Harry 
Jones has done, and is happily still doing, will welcome this 
pleasant little volume, in which the author relates some of his 





* Fifty Years ; or, Dead Leaves and Living Seeds, By the Rey. Harry Joner, 


M.A. London: Smith, Elder, and Co. 








clerical experiences in town and country. That such a record 
should be egotistical is inevitable; but the egotism contained 
in it is of a wholly inoffensive kind. It is curious to remember 
that very much of the story which he tells belongs so entirely 
to the day in which we live, that the agencies set on foot, and 
the good deeds recorded, would have been beyond the reach 
of the most earnest of clergymen fifty or sixty years ago. 
Religious and philanthropic work was then left almost wholly 
to individual effort. A man bent on doing good had to strike 
out a path for himself; nowadays, he travels on the King’s 
highway with friends everywhere to aid him on the road. 
Mr. Harry Jones, who has been surrounded by fellow-workers, 
writes as though the labour of his hands had yielded 
a fund of pleasure, and we have no doubt that it has. 
The reader who follows him from the West of London 
to the East, from the East to an agricultural parish, and 
thence to St. Philip’s, Regent’s Street, will see how readily 
this healthy-minded clergyman found in each position a 
vocation and a home. The hopeful spirit which breathes 
through every page of the volume has doubtless been the 
fruitful source of many successful labours. No clerical 
rigidity has cramped Mr. Jones’s efforts, and in good deeds 
he has felt free to associate with all good men. That he 
should have most sympathy for those with whom he holds 
most in common is inevitable. F. D. Maurice is Mr. Jones’s 
“prophet,” and it is interesting to read how on one occasion 
Maurice came to him saying that he had few opportunities of 
visiting the sick poor while at St. Peter’s, Vere Street, and 
would be glad if he might be permitted to see some in St. 
Luke’s. “Glad!” exclaims Mr. Jones; “it was I who had 
cause to be thankful, as well as those by whose bedsides he 
prayed.” 

A highly intelligent and persistently active man who has 
lived with his eyes open and his heart responsive to all noble 
influences throughout a long life, can scarcely fail to win a 
hearing when he notes down some of its memories and 
lessons. Although several of Mr. Jones’s judgments differ 
from those commonly held by his brethren, they are expressed 
with the utmost frankness, and if now and then he pleads 
guilty of actions which may startle the clerical Mrs. Grundy, 
they are such as most readers will readily forgive. Onone — 
occasion he broke his stick on a man’s back who was acting 
outrageously, and gained the praise of the Magistrate for so 
doing. One of his vigorous efforts when at St. Luke’s, Ber- 
wick Street, was to raise an artisans’ brigade of Volunteers. 
Mr. Jones invented a uniform, got leave from the War Office 
to have it worn, became chaplain to the corps, and afterwards 
held the same office for the Ist City of London Artillery 
Volunteers. “When they attend a ‘church parade’ at St. 
Philips,” he writes, “I wear my ‘long-service’ medal.” He 
considers that the People’s Palace has lost much of its worth 
and charm by losing several of its “entertaining features, 
among others its social dances,” and from having “taken to 
itself more of an educational character.” “This is owing,” 
he writes, “to the generous patronage and supervision of the 
Drapers’ Company. All the same, I cannot help feeling 
somewhat disappointed at the change. It is like the coming 
of a cloud over Mr. Besant’s delightful dream.” 


Neither total abstinence nor Local Option and its facetious 
leader meet with much favour from Mr. Harry Jones. “For 
nasty liquors,” he writes, “commend me to a thirsty and 
inquiring total abstainer;” and he considers that the 
presence of working men in public-houses is often most 
unjustly blamed, ‘‘since, whatever other place of resort 
may be philanthropically provided for them, it is their tradi- 
tional club and smoking-room.” In this, as in most cases, 
the author looks at things from the hopeful side, acknow- 
ledging the possibilities of evil, but believing in the prepon- 
derance of good. This feeling is strongly expressed in his 
remarks upon the Stage :— 

“ Though the throng of theatres in Central London,” he writes, 
“is flanked by places of clandestine, evil resort which taint their 
surroundings, I hold that the drama is radically intended to be 
no mere vehicle of entertainment, and that the true actor is called 
to be a preacher of righteousness. ‘ The play’s the thing wherein 
we'll catch the conscience of the King.’ And though the keenest 
humourists will agree with me in feeling that the genuine 
comedian is no more necessarily coarse than that the effective 
tragic actor is dismal, still all do not realise the high vocation of 
the playwright and the performer, nor the educational place 
which the theatre is capable of filling, and, especially in a 
Christian country, is called to fill. It is a mirror of mankind. 
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and should be the colleague of the Church,-a seemly revealer 
of life and guide to the lessons which it ought to teach.” 

It is a platitude to say that what ‘“‘should be” differs too 
often from what is. Mr. Harry Jones’s estimate of the edu- 
cational value of the stage, and of the exquisite and honest 
pleasure it is fitted to yield, is not in any degree exaggerated ; 
but it applies mainly to the legitimate drama, and not to 
theatres which depend for their success on burlesques, comic 
songs, and ballet dancers. On his remarks about Sunday- 
schools there will be probably a larger divergence of opinion : 

“T confess,” he writes, “that I never felt eager about these 

religious institutions, since they fail to encourage parents in 
bringing children to worship with them, and tend to make them 
lock on the school and church as consecrated nurseries, where 
their boys and girls will be kept out of mischief for two or three 
hours on Sunday morning, leaving paterfamilias to smoke his 
pipe and read Lloyd’s in peace. I know that I am a heretic in 
this matter—but so it is.” 
If there be an evil associated with Sunday-schools, the good, 
we think, greatly predominates. Is it probable that the man 
who spends his Sunday morning in the way described by Mr. 
Harry Jones would be likely to take his children to church 
or chapelif the Sunday-school were not open to receive them ? 
Is it probable that from such a father they would gain any 
religious instruction if these schools were abolished? More- 
over, our Church services are above the comprehension of 
children, and a painful tax upon their patience. Greatly, 
indeed, are they to be pitied when, after one hour of school, 
they are marshalled into church for nearly two hours longer,— 
a mistake committed, it is to be hoped, by comparatively few 
clergymen in the present day. 

Energetic work of all kinds has been the author’s delight. 
In “the autumn of Sedan” Mr. Jones visited the seat of 
war to report for the Guardian on the condition of the sick 
and wounded. He once spent the best part of one night on 
the roof of a public-house in order to ascertain for himself 
the defects said to exist on the premises of a gas company, 
and on another occasion his visit to a hospital was far from 
complimentary :— 

“Kindly predecessors had gone round with a nurse and re- 
ported general contentment. I went alone, shutting the door of 
each ward behind me, and, among some other discoveries, found 
that divers beds were filled with hard wheat straw, and sewn up 
tight. Then I borrowed the knife of a patient and ripped one bed 
up, leaving a heap as big asa haycock in the middle of the room. To 
judge by the eyes of the inmates, this was as good as a tonic all 
round.” 

Like a tonic, too, as the reader will find, is this little volume, 
which contains the record of a well-directed and hopefully 
energetic life. The book, however, is not flawless. Mr. Harry 
Jones has the curious and irritating habit of placing every 
word within brackets that can be used parenthetically, so that 
his pages are literally studded with these useless disfigure- 


ments. 





GUSTAVE FLAUBERT.* 

Tue most sceptical of Mr. Tarver’s readers will, at all events, 
agree with him that the well-known French novelist, who, 
under the bold and comprehensive category of “one of the 
best and noblest men of the nineteenth century,” is intro- 
duced by him to the English public as the hero of his book, 
was, at all events, a remarkable boy. At the age of nine and 
three weeks, on January Ist, 1831, he wrote to a boy-friend, 
Ernest Chevalier, a letter of “ doubtful orthography and 
hazardous punctuation,” but of decided character :— 


“ Deak FrIenD,—You are right in saying that New Year’s-day 
isastupid thing. My friend they have just sent the grey haired 
Lafayette the bravest of the brave, the liberty of the two 
worlds. Friend, I will send you some of my political, consti- 
tutional liberal speeches, you are right to say you will make 
me happy by coming to Rouen, it will please me very much. 
I wish you a happy New Year for 1831. Kiss your good family 
for me with all your heart. The playmate that you have 
sent me has the air of being a good fellow, although I 
have only seen him once. I will also send you some of my 
comedies. If you wish us to join writing, I will write comedy, 
and you shall write your dreams; and as thereis a lady who comes 
to our house, and who always talks silly things to us, I will write 
them. Iam not writing well because I havea box from Nogent 
to receive. Good-bye; reply to me as soon as possible. Good- 
bye, good health, your friend alway. Reply to me as soon as 
possible, I pray.” 


“Some of my comedies and some of my speeches” would, 
under/any circumstances, be a pleasant piece of precocity at 





* Gustave Flaubert.as Seen in his Works and Correspondence,. By John Charles 
Tarver, London: Oonstable and Co. 1895. 








nine and three weeks, but what ranks the achievement with 
the miraculous is that, as we learn two pages later, “up to 
the age of nine Gustavus had not learned to read.” His 
sister learned the art easily, but he “remained confused and 
stupefied in presence of the mysterious forms of letters.” It 
is true that he listened eagerly to the talk and stories of a 
jewel of a nurse, such as these boys always seem to have, and 
also that he was submitted to the inflexible discipline of a semi- 
military kind of boarding-school, where he was obliged“ rapidly, 
in the presence of necessity,” to surmount the reading difficulty, 
a little before he was nine years old, by methods of a detest- 
able, but apparently rather effective, kind. At all events, by 
the age of eleven, he was able to write currently to his young 
friend about his tragic and comic performances upon the 
family billiard-table, and the condition of “literary exalta- 
tion,” which was the motive-spring of the circle of romantic 
boys of which he was the centre, with the apparent consent of 
his parents. But it must be confessed that the exact mental 
and intellectual condition of a child who could write the letter 
quoted, three weeks after he could not read, at about the age 
of nine, is a little mysterious, and fitly heralds a rather 
mysterious book. To learn writing before reading was an 
original education enough, and at all events allows us to 
appreciate the style of which Flaubert was so unquestionably 
a master. At thirteen and seven months, he was able to 
indulge his feelings freely :— 

“T see with indignation,” he wrote, “that the censorship of the 
stage is to be established again, and the liberty of the Press 
abolished, Yes,—this law will pass, for the representatives of the 
people are nothing but a foul heap of mercenaries. Their aim is 
self-interest, ineptitude is their hobby, a brute pride their 
honour, their soul a mud-heap; but one day, a day that will soon 
come, the people will begin the third revolution ; then take care 
of your head, look out for rivers of blood. It is of his conscience 
that the man of letters is now being robbed, of his artist’s con- 
science. Yes—our age is fertile in sudden and bloody changes. 
Fare thee well,—and as for us, let us concern ourselves always 
with art, that is greater than peoples, than crown and Kings, 
always there, floating on enthusiasm with her heavenly diadem.” 
There is something beautifully boyish in this anticipation of 
an indignant nation rising in blood for the sake of the men 
of letters. From a signal vindication of that kind, to Sir 
Walter Besant and his Society of Authors, is certainly some. 
thing of a fall; and if some rash censor morum at the Lord 
Chamberlain’s Office were suddenly to put a veto upon the 
New Woman of Mr. Pinero or his emulators, we dare hardly 
anticipate that the rejected heroine will parade the streets 
upon a bicycle in the guise of Thévoigne de Méricourt. 

Young as he was, however, this letter, stripped of its boyish 
rhetoric, contained, according to Mr. Tarver, the key of 
Flaubert’s life, devoted as it was to what he conceived to be 
the duty and mission of literature. Deep before he was seven- 
teen in all the literature of Rabelais and Montaigne, of Byron 
and of Victor Hugo, he acquired the conviction that in true 
literature there is nothing immoral and nothing wrong, and 
protested vehemently against the universal blockade of certain 
schools of letters which has always been a marked feature of 
French education. To the majority of boys, to whom all 
reading is lessons, this might make little difference; but on 
those gifted with the literary temperament the restrictions 
produced a sense of rebellion, and a grievance which was life- 
long. “It seemed to them,” says Mr. Tarver, “that all 
authority was banded together in enmity against what they 
felt to be the best thing in life,” and so in all clandestine 
ways they prematurely studied works to measure whose true 
meaning and value they had not the necessary experience. 
This has been often said of others, and there is a sense, 
of course, in which it is true. But to us it appears 
almost an impossibility to deprive teachers of a certain 
responsibility of selection in the books trusted to the 
young, and to leave them to wander on the difficult 
and dangerous plea of the “literary temperament” over all 
fields of reading at will. The very turn which Flaubert’s 
mind took in the after-years might have been modified and 
strengthened by stricter selection, and the general world 
would not have had to pass the severe judgment which it 
certainly has passed, however Mr. Tarver may defend it, 
upon a notorious book like Madame Bovary. The worst of 
the writer who protests on general grounds against any form 
of expurgatory index, is that he nearly always ends in being 
placed on it himself. 

We have no desire, however, to enter again into the endless 
controversy as to the merits and demerits of what the 
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censorious world has rather briefly if not very fairly summed 
up under the general name of “ French novels,” or to discuss 
with Mr. Tarver such an unarguable proposition as “ what is 
not decent in England is venial in France.” We like rather 
to read the account of Flaubert himself, of whom Louis 
Bouilhet said, “There is a curse upon him; the man is a 
lyric poet, and cannot write a verse.” Certainly no man 
could write more gracefully than he did of Chateaubriand’s 
poet-tomb upon the little islet of St. Malo :— 

“There he will sleep, his head turned to the west, in the tomb 
built on a cliff; his immortality will be like his life, deserted of 
all and surrounded by storms. The waves, with the centuries, 
will long murmur round this great monument; they will spring 
to his feet in the tempests, and in the summer mornings, when 
the white sails are spread and the swallow comes from beyond the 
seas, long and gentle, they will bring him the voluptuous melan- 
choly of distance and the caress of the open air. And the days 
thus slipping by, while the billows of his native beach shall be 
for ever swinging between his birthplace and his tomb, the heart 
of Réné, cold at last, will slowly crumble into nothingness to the 
‘endless rhythm’ of that eternal music.” 

We like M. Flaubert better when he is writing like this than 
when he is figuring as “ undoubtedly contrary,” deliberately 
saying and writing things which he knew would shock the 
sense of others, simply to prove that he was unconventional. 
At times the sense of rebellion against the conventionalities 
ig universal in minds of the freer and more highly strung 
amongst the sons of men; but we cannot agree with Mr. 
Tarver about the “conventional morality of the nineteenth 
century,” that it is the “age of whitewash,” and so forth. 
There are always conventionalists and false moralists every- 
where, but it certainly seems to us that the age is very 
outspoken indeed, both in its writing and its talk, upon many 
matters which a few years ago were not talked and written 
about at all. Perhaps M. Flaubert, and writers like him, may 
have had a good deal to do with it. But at all events, 
“autres temps autres meeurs” is always, and always must be, 
the keynote of these discussions. Nothing seems to us more 
hopeless than a comparison between Falstaff’s conversation 
and that of the “smug citizens of Rouen, applauding the 
Government for protecting morality, and at the same time 
slily sniggering in coffee-houses about the life led by students 
at Paris.” Flaubert’s indelicacy, which Mr. Tarver seems to 
be always defending and never admitting, he attributes partly 
to his having been the son of a hard-working country surgeon, 


and to his early initiation into very rough methods of | 


doctoring. 
The story of Flaubert’s life is interesting and attractive, 
from the days when his early habit of close observation 
enabled him to give a description of his father, under the 
name of Canivel, in Madame Bovary. He complained, as Mr. 
Tarver complains, that this father never understood him; but 
the world has been full of these unappreciative parents 
when that same literary temperament turns up to derange 
the balance. And the worthy surgeon seems to have done his 
best generally. Of Madame Bovary and Salammbo, Flaubert’s 
two most famous books, we have an elaborate account, and 
an elaborate analysis, with the story of the prosecution which 
was set on foot against him for the publication of the former 
work. We must admit to wondering why, out of the infinite 
number of French novels, Madame Bovary should have been 
visited with this especial reprobation; but on the other 
hand it is amusing to find the author piquing himself, 
above all things, when writing to his “muse”—a certain 
Madame Oolet, rather a poor sort of Muse we think—upon 
its high moral purpose and character. According to him, 
none of his readers can loathe his characters and their pro- 
ceedings more than he does himself, but he fulfilled a sacred 
duty in anatomising them; and telling the “ ower true ” tale of 
Madame Delaunay under the imaginative guise of Madame 
Bovary. We take it that Mr. Tarver’s own admission, that 
to the ordinary palate it is a very unpleasant book, will be the 
verdict that on the whole will finally attach to its history. 
There is plenty of matter of interest in the book in relation 
to George Sand and others whose names are well in the 
mouths of men, but to ourselves there is nothing that will 
appeal more than Flaubert’s honest adoration for Shakespeare, 
which we should hardly have expected from a writer of his 
vein. It is part of the strong poetic instinct rightly claimed 
for him. After saying that “ generalisation and creation” 
are the distinctions of great genius, and alluding to Don 
Quixote as a reality as great as Cesar, he proceeds—“ Shake- 


speare is something tremendous in this respect; he was 
not a man but a continent, there were great men in him, 
whole crowds—countries.” At another time he writes tc 
George Sand that he has just read Pickwick. “There are 
superb passages in it,” he says, “but what a defective com- 
position! All the English writers have this fault, except 
Walter Scott. They want plan. This is unendurable to us 
Latins.” Mr. Tarver wonders at this on the ground that no 
man improvised in his novels more readily than Scott ; but that 
does not affect the main fact that his plans, especially in books 
like The Bride of Lammermoor and The Heart of Midlothian, 
must have been carefully prepared. And M. Flaubert could 
not have said the same with the same truth of Dickens’s later 
work, Like many such broad propositions, this difference 
between the Celtic and the Latin mind is one which requires 
careful examination before it can be dismissed or assented to. 
Fiaubert’s latter days were soothed by the companionship of 
poor Guy de Maupassant, another of the irregular heroes of 
French letters who have been so conspicuous at such different 
periods. His death was very sudden. And the frontispiece 
gives us a quaint little picture of the old house at Croiset, 
where the passengers on the steamer from Rouen to La 
Bouille, after May 8th, 1880, “looked in vain for that queer 
M. Flaubert, who used to stand in his dressing-gown at the 
window.” 





MR. PARNELL.* 


THE new volume of The Dictionary of National Biography 
includes the life of Mr. Parnell. The task of putting on 
record the story of the great Irish leader was an exceedingly 
difficult one. To begin with, no regular memoir of Mr. 
Parnell is in existence, and therefore the material on which 
to found the work had all to be collected at first hand. Next, 
the controversies that surround the subject are more than 
ordinarily difficult and perplexed. They stand three deep. 
There is the Unionist view of Mr. Parnell, the Parnellite, and 
the Anti-Parnellite, and all these views involve questions of 
fact. Lastly, since the Dictionary is above all things anxious 
to keep clear not only of political partisanship, but even of 
the appearance of political partisanship, no biographical 
sketch of the Irish statesman would be admissible which 
could be reasonably regarded as favouring one side more 
than the other. Under such circumstances, one would 
not have been astonished to find the editor giving up the 
matter in despair, and contenting himself with a bare 
outline of dates, and the declaration that Mr. Parnell’s 
life must remain for the present unwritten. The editor 
has, however, and as we think wisely, determined not to 
adopt this course. He has boldly faced the situation, 
and done his best to give an impartial account of Mr. 
Parnell’s life. We congratulate him on his courage and on 
the success which has attended his efforts to provide a Life 
at once fair and adequate. Though we hold that in many 
instances a final and complete biography will condemn Mr. 
Parnell far more severely than he is condemned in the present 
work, we believe that the editor of the Dictionary of National 
Biography has been able to add a most valuable chapter to 
contemporary history. There is not a sign of party or per- 
sonal bias, only a clear, well-balanced statement of the facts, 
with a perpetual abstention from drawing inferences which 
might seem unfavourable to the subject of the memoir. It is 
the summing-up of a Jadge who is determined that the jury 
shall form their own opinion on the facts, and not be biassed 
by his statement. 

The general effect of this studiedly neutral and uncoloured 
narrative is most striking. It shows a man of a narrow, 
stubborn, and frigid nature impervious to any emotion but 
one,—the emotion that centres in the fulfilment of a task set 
by a will of iron. Parnell’s mind seems to have acted like a 
spring-lock on some adamantine safe. It shut down with a 
snap, and then nothing could move the doors but the absolute 
destruction of the safe itself. What was it that made Parnell’s 
mind shut on Home-rule and on the separation of Ireland 
from Great Britain? Not mere hatred of England, though 
hatred of England no doubt played its part. There is 
nothing to show that he had the wild, sentimental hatred 
of England felt by men like John Mitchell. Again, it was 
not any love of Ireland of the kind that has so often 
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influenced Irish leaders. It is in youth that men feel and 
exhibit the passions of bate and of love. But in his youth 
Mr. Parnell showed neither of these passions in connection 
with England or Ireland. If they had been burning within 
him, he would not, when he first inherited his estate, have 
been regarded—as he was regarded—as a “retiring country 
gentleman of Conservative tendencies.” Still less would he 
have become an officer in the Wicklow Militia, and worn 
*‘ England’s cruel red,” have become a member of the Synod of 
the Disestablished Church of Ireland, or have accepted the post 
of High Sheriff. No doubt Mr. Parnell’s mother had brought 
him up to dislike England. It is said, too, that the execution of 
the so-called Manchester martyrs deeply affected him, and 
changed his nature. But these influences were at work 
anterior to the time when, as we have noticed, he was content 
to act like other Irish Protestant gentlemen friendly to, or 
acquiescent in, the existing régime. What then was it that 
made Parnell act as he acted? We believe that it was 
ambition,—the causa causans of so much that is obscure in 
human action. If he had not any over-mastering hatred of 
England, he had no love for her. His mind was entirely, if 
selfishly and so ignobly, detached. He saw that Ireland 
was in the throes of a suppressed revolution, and wanted a 
feader. What more natural, then, that an ambitious man 
should imagine that the road to power and influence was the 
road he chose? Parnell was a Parliamentary Napoleon who 
made up his mind to win power by leading the Home-rule move- 
ment. When he had once taken up the cause, he never swerved, 
or despaired, or doubted for an instant. Everything was sub- 
ordinated to his great object, and in its pursuit he became 
almost as demoralised, as much divorced from the influence 
of the sense of duty, as Napoleon. He did not naturally love 
outrage or Fenians, or dynamite. Rather he hated them 
heartily. But they were elements of importance, and had a 
place which could not be ignored. He was not going to lose 
the slightest atom of help and support by any attitude of 
Quixotic chivalry in regard to outrage. He was not going to 
forfeit the support of the extremists by denouncing them. 
Instead, if he could get their support by practising an economy 
of indignation at evil deeds, he was quite prepared to practice 
that economy. He probably would have put the matter to 
himself much after Napoleon’s manner,—“ You cannot make 
an omelette without breaking eggs.” Once determine that 
you are going to make the omelette and the rest follows. 


The description of how Parnell went to America in 1879 
determined to capture the extremist movement in America, 
and bend it to his own purposes, paying, at the same time, the 
minimum price in the way of treason, is exceedingly well told 
ia the Dictionary of National Biography :— 


“ His leading object was to exert his personal influence on the 
Trish revolutionists in America so as to induce them to accept 
fully ‘the new departure,’ and to co-operate in the movement for 
legislative independence. In a conversation with a New York 
journalist on the outward voyage, while referring with satisfaction 
to the diminution in the value of land already effected by the 
land-league operations, he confessed his need of undivided fenian 
support if the system of Irish government was to be altered. 
Personally he would join no illegal body or secret society, but the 
fenian organisations and fenian sympathies he required to have 
at his back. In the opinion of a shrewd and experienced Irish 
Nationalist Member, Parnell’s policy was impracticable. ‘He 
will have to talk treason in America. How will he run the 
gauntlet of the House of Commons afterwards?’ But Parnell’s 
negotiations with the Clan-na-Gael succeeded. He soon won the 
confidence of its leaders, who formally adopted ‘the new de- 
parture.’ Parnell at the same time avoided making himself respon- 
sible for the violent acts of the clan, and cultivated no genuine 
intimacy with its organisers. He spared no effort to gain an 
ascendency over the rank and file, and to convince them that the 
policy of combining constitutional and revolutionary agitation 
was the only means of bringing England to her knees. But the 
inner machinery of the clan he neither studied nor sought to 
control. After accepting Parnell as their ally, the clan organised 
his meetings in Am-rica, filled the halls where he spoke, and con- 
tributed to his fund for the distressed tenants. At the same time 
he was anxious to win all the sympathy and pecuniary aid possible, 
and therefore did not adhere solely to the mode of appeal which 
suited the revolutionists. He varied his tone so as to satisfy not 
only the fenian but the pacific land reformer and the home-ruler 
among Irish-Americans, and he often confined himself to purely 
philanthropic utterances so as to effectually reach the impartial 
American public.” 


Equally well done is the account of Mr. Parnell’s attitude in 
regard to the Phenix Park murders. This is how the writer 
of the biography deals with the difficult question as to 
whether Parnell secretly withdrew his denunciations of the 





crime in order to put himself right once more with the Clan. 
na-Gael :— 

« Parnell, in an impressive speech [in the House], attributed 
the crime to the enemies of the cause with which he had associated 
himself. That Parnell was shocked and disheartened by these 
murders admits of no doubt. But such sentiments found no 
favour with the Clan-na-Gael. His denunciation of the crime 
was followed by threats from the clan, and he applied for protec- 
tion to the London police. It was suspected—although no valid 
evidence was produced to support the suspicion—that he soon 
sought to regain the clan’s confidence by privately assuring some 
of its members that he was insincere in his denunciations.” 


We cannot do better than end our notice of this interesting 
account of Mr. Parnell by quoting the words in which his 
career is summed up. Though we should have felt compelled 
to denounce more strongly his disregard of the moral law in 
political action, and his willingness to sacrifice all considera- 
tions of trath to the cause he had adopted, we hold that the 
general picture presented of Parnell is a very true one :— 


“In his endeavours to extort home-rule from England he was 
not scrupulous as to the means employed. He appealed for aid 
to every class of Irishmen, and retained the support of the revolu- 
tionary party by a tacit acquiescence in their m thods of work. 
But he was careful to restrict his responsible control to the action 
of the constitutional wing of the army of Irish nationalists. 
Wholly impervious to criticism, he had a passion and a rare 
capacity for leadership, together with unbounded courage and 
splendid self-confidence. In manner reserved and distant, he 
cherished many aristocratic sentiments, and the aspirations of 
democracy drew from him no genuine response. Nevertheless he 
exerted a mysterious power of fascination over all who sympa- 
thised with his views. His speeches, though always incisive and 
earnest in tone, were rarely eloquent or even animated. His 
strong will habitually held in check his vehement passions, but 
they occasionally escaped control and found vent in utterances of 
startling vigour and effect. Asa politician he was a man of few 
ideas, but those he held with dogged tenacity. Outside politics 
his interests were mainly confined to the mining experiments 
which he conducted on his estate at Avondale. He read little, 
and had no intimate friends.” 





SAINT SOPHIA AT CONSTANTINOPLE.* 

Ir is surely a remarkable and redeeming feature in the 
reputation of the unspeakable Turk that, in the midst of all 
the destruction with which he is credited, he has left practically 
untouched the church of St. Sophia, the most ancient and 
greatest church of Christendom. Indeed, far more damage 
seems to have been done by the Crusaders when they sacked 
the church and crowned Baldwin in 1204, and for fifty-seven 
years superseded the Greek by the Latin rites. It was they, 
and not the Turks, who destroyed the enamelled altar, “ the 
holy table made of all kinds of precious materials, cemented 
together by fire, and formed into a many-coloured harmony, 
so as to be the wonder of all nations.” The story of the 
salvation of the church is striking :— 

“On the morrow, at the first capture of the city, the janissaries 
rushed to the great church, which they conceived was filled with 
gold, silver, and precious stones. They found the doors fastened, 
but broke them open and at once began to pillage. The Sultan, 
as soon as possible, rode to St. Sophia. Dismounting on the 
threshold he stooped down, and collecting some earth, let it fall 
on his turbaned head as an act of humiliation. Then he entered 
the edifice, but stopped in the doorway some moments and 
gazed in silence around him. He saw a Turk breaking the floor 
with an axe. ‘ Wherefore dost thou that?’ inquired the con- 
queror. ‘For the faith,’ replied the soldier. Mahomet, in an 
impulse of anger, struck him, saying, ‘ Ye have got enough by 
pillage and enslaving the city, the buildings are mine.’” 

But at the hands of the Turks it has not escaped that most 
fatal enemy of ancient buildings, the restorer. In 1847 the 
Sultan, Abdul Mesjid, began to repair it under the guidance 
of an Italian architect, Fossati, and it is probably a too pro- 
fessional opinion which makes the authors say that “ notwith- 
standing some alterations and ‘ restorations’ in the worst sense, 
he deserves our gratitude for probably saving the building.” 
It was all very well to put straight “thirteen columns of the 
gyneceum which were inclining under the thrust of the 
great arches which supported the dome;” but to relieve the 
dome of four heavy buttress arches, whose function was taken 
by a double cincture of iron around its base, was a terrible 
form of “restoration.” When one reads of these things, one 
always feels that the restoring architect is paid on the wrong 
basis. If only he was paid in inverse proportion to the work 
done, if his commission was reckoned on the cost of work left 
undone, how much richer should we be in ancient buildings! 





* The Church of Sancta Sophia, Constantinople : a Study of Byzantine Building. 
By W. R. Lethaby and H. Swainson. With Illustrations, London: Macmillan 
and Co, 
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The oldest hall in Cambridge, condemned on the ground of 
being unsafe not twenty years ago, but which was so hard to 
destroy that it had to be blown up, would still remain. 
Troiaque nunc stares, Priamique are alta maneres ! 


St. Sophia, however, has escaped in the main not only from 
Turk and heretic, from Vandals and restorers, but also 
from the more destructive effect of earthquakes. A learned 
German has reckoned from the Byzantine historians twenty- 
three earthquakes at Constantinople, from tue seventh to the 
fifteenth centuries, “one of which, in 1033, lasted inter- 
mittently for one hundred and forty days,”—an earthquake 
which reminds us of the old saying as to the daring of the 
Greek liar in history. From 1511 to 1765, ten more earth- 
quakes are recorded by the Turks. Yet the fabric of the 
church itself is far less changed since its rebuilding by the 
Emperor Justinian in 563, than is Westminster Abbey as it 
was left by Henry III. in 1245. The church had been 
originally built by Constantius, not by Constantine, and 
was dedicated in 360. It was burnt to the ground, having 
then a wooden roof, in the Nika outbreak under Justinian, 
and rebuilt by him in about six years, and dedicated on 
December 26th, 537. An earthquake, however, brought down 
the dome in 558; and it was rebuilt 20ft. higher and more 
solidly, and finished, as stated, in 563. 


The authors of this book, Messrs. W. R. Lethaby and 
Harold Swainson, have combined to produce an architectural 
history of this most famous building, so complete that it is 
difficult to suppose that anything can be added to it. Exact 
translations are given from the contemporary Procopius, who 
wrote before the dome fell, and from the wonderful descrip- 
tion of Paul the Silentiary (a kind of Royal secretary), in his 
poem, which the authors think was recited at the re-dedication 
ceremony. Later writers, Greek, Latin, Frank, Russian, 
carry the story down to the Turkish Conquest; while 
modern writers, French, German, and English, are each 
allowed to tell their own tale in their own words. There 
is only one defect in the book (a very serious one, too),—that 
there are absolutely no iliustrations or elevations to accom- 
pany and explain the plans. The book is surely not written 
for architects only, on nine-tenths of whom all this wealth 
of historic learning would be showered in vain. For others, 
the book would be thrice as valuable if illustrated. We 
could have wished also that more had been made of the con- 
stitutional history of the church, which, together with the 
ritual, must have exercised a great effect on its architecture. 
“Tn the time of Justinian the total number of clergy was 525, 
bat at the time of Heraclius this had been increased to 600. 
They were thus divided:—Presbyters, 80; deacons, 150; 
deaconesses, 40; sub-deacons, 70; readers, 160; singers, 25; 
doorkeepers, 75,”—an enormous staff contrasted with that of 
one of our great churches, like York Minster, which numbered 
only about 150 all told. The size of the staff perhaps partly 
accounts for the remarkable shape of the building, which is 
nearly a square, the breadth being within a few feet of the 
length, of 250ft. These proportions form a striking contrast 
to the enormous lengths, 400 ft. and upwards, of our great 
churches compared with their narrow breadth of 70 ft. or 
80 ft. We have, however, the same great officers. The 
Protopapas or Dean, the Protopsaltes or Precentor, the 
Skeuophylax or Treasurer, the Chartophylax or Chancel- 
lor. We trace the very word @konomus or steward, used 
for the churchwardens in Southwell Minster down to the 
Reformation. The Chancellor is so called from the Cancelli 
or screen which separated the private part of the Basilica 
where the judges sat, from the part open to the public, and the 
Chartophylax (or deed-keeper) stood by the “ holy doors” and 
pronounced the words of the service, “ Approach, ye priests.” 
This enormous church, built to hold this crowd of clergy, 
described with such raptures by its first poet, “the dome like 
the firmament sprinkled with the stars of heaven, and the 
fresh green marble below like the flower-bordered streams of 
Thessaly,” is built of brick. The gorgeous marbles and stones 
are only a veneer on the walls. And its builders were Asiatics. 
“The architects who built it, as well as the historians who 
chronicle the work, all, so far as their birthplaces are known, 
came from Syria and Asia Minor.” St. Sophia was due to 
“ the re-orientalisation of classic art—the linking of simple 
massive Roman building to a new decoration, vividly alive 
and inventive, frank, original, and full of colour, and yet as 
rational in its choice and application as the construction. 





In the modern sense, the Romans may be said to have 
invented building, and the Byzantine Greeks, architecture.” 
And the architects were, as in our great cathedrals, builders: — 


“The master builders not only designed the church, they came 
‘and worked at every part,’ and lived with their building till 
their death ; they certainly graduated as workmen, and we hear 
nothing of their honours or position, only of their genius...... 
Like western workmen the Greek artisans were affiliated to 
corporations which have lived to our days...... The existence 
of the guilds is the most significant fact of the social history of 
the middle ages. In such craft-organisation of labour, free of the 
financial middlemen, who now rightly call themselves contractors, 
we see the only hope that building for service and ornamenting 
for delight, can be made possible,” 


—words which donnent a penser. \ 





THE MAGAZINES. 

THE most interesting article in this month’s magazines is 
Captain Lugard’s “ England and France in the Nile Valley” 
in the National Review. Captain Lugard urges, with the 
knowledge of an expert, what we have repeatedly urged in 
these columns on general principles of reason and common- 
sense, that we should take effective means for gradually 
occupying, piece by piece, that great tract of Africa, the Nile 
Valley, which we have, in the most clear and formal way, 
declared to be within our sphere of influence. We have declared 
in the face of Europe that whatever part of the Nile Valley 
is not covered by the legitimate rights of Egypt belongs to 
Great Britain. No doubt this claim is diplomatically per- 
fectly sound; but we must consider more than diplomatic 
claims, however good. We must provide against those diplo- 
matic claims being acted upon in such a way as to bring us 
into conflict with France, and proving a source of grave em- 
barrassment. France, though she does not venture actually 
to repudiate our claims, does not admit them. Under 
these circumstances, we must proceed to put our claims 
into action. It may be safe to leave a piece of valuable 
property lying about on the roadside when no one thinks 
of disputing the right of possession. When that right 
is disputed, the best, indeed the only, way of avoiding 
the risk of an ugly quarrel is to take actual possession, 
—to have the valuable possession in manu. If we had 
begun this operation five years ago we should not now be 
worried by the fear of friction with France. Unfortunately, 
we did not look ahead, but were content to drift. Still, better 
late than never. If our statesmen are wise, they will now begin 
and steadily pursue the policy of making good our claim to 
the Nile Valley by pressing down the river from the Great 
Lakes. Captain Lugard shows how this policy may be 
carried out :— 

“The question then arises, what are the immediate steps which 

should be taken in the present crisis? I would reply that it is 
imperative to make an advance from Uganda and occupy the Nile 
Valley as far az Fashoda, together with the whole of the Bahr 
Gazal province, which was formerly administered by Gessi and 
Lupton. This brings us to the confines of the Mahdi’s country, 
and would indeed involve an engagement with the Dervishes at 
Reggaf. This latter post is very far detached from the bulk of 
the territories which own the Mahdi’s sway. It is some 350 miles 
south of Fashoda, which itself is about the same distance from 
any Dervish garrison post, nor is there any garrison at Fashoda. 
Simultaneously with the advance from the south it would be 
advisable to make a forward movement from Egypt. Abu Hamed 
could be occupied at once, probably with little fighting or expense, 
before Dervish reinforcements could arrive, and such action would 
prevent the Mahdi from detaching troops from his headquarters 
and northern frontier, and probably result in leaving an advance 
from the south unopposed. The probable necessary strength of 
the force moving with this object, the cost and other data, have 
long been fairly accurately gauged by the British authorities in 
Egypt, who await but the authority to act.” 
Captain Lugard raises a new and most interesting point when 
he shows that not only is the great waterway of the Nile in 
danger of being cut in two bya French advance from the 
upper waters of the Congo, but that,— 

“ There is another power which threatens the Egyptian Soudan 
from the west—a power more formidable even than Mahdism in 
its zenith. This is the Moslem revival led by the Sid-El-Mahdi, 
whose faction is known as that of the Senoussi. Senoussi the 
elder had already, in 1859, extended the tenets of his creed over 
the greater part of the Central Soudan. Since that date his son. 
whom he declared to be the real Mahdi long before the advent of 
the impostor from Dongola, has obtained an influence over the 
extremely powerful Sultanate of Wadai, over the fierce nomad 
Tuaregs of the desert, and throughout Fezzan and Bornu. Lately 
he has left his seclusion at Jerboub and gone south towards Wadai 
—it remains to be seen what this movement may portend. Since 
his propaganda are peaceful it is possible that he would not 
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attempt to interfere with a settled Government in the Nile Valley, 
but unless such a Government be soon established, it is by no 
means unlikely that he may be induced to try conclusions with 
the false Mahdi of Khartoum. Once the Senoussi established 
himself in the Nile Valley he would be difficult to dislodge. The 
countless hordes of fanatics ranging over a vast area, who regard 
him as their religious head, would rise at his command, and as 
the creed is adaptable, and its first motive is the establishment of 
a form of government and administration, its extension would not 
be an ephemeral one. It is, moreover, hostile to all Christian or 
European influence.” 

We quite agree with Captain Lugard in thinking that it 
would be a most dangerous occurrence for Egypt, and so for 
England, if for the waning and indeed almost effete influence 
of the Mahdi, were substituted the virile and well-ordered 
fanaticism of the great religious order of the Senoussi. It 
would be almost as bad to have the Middle Nile in the hands 
of the French as in those of these Knights Templars of the 
Mahommedan world. We must leave our readers to study 
the rest of Captain Lugard’s article as a whole. It is packed 
full of information, conveyed, however, with a true sense of 
moderation and statesmanship. There is not a syllable that 
could fairly be regarded as offensive to France. A word must 
be said as to the perfectly admirable map which accompanies 
the article. Its production reflects great credit on all con- 
cerned in its production. Nothing so clear and informing 
in the way of maps of the Nile Valley has been published 
elsewhere, and we very much doubt if even the Foreign 
Office could produce anything so trustworthy, so up-to-date, 
and so accurate. The engraving and colouring are excel- 
lent. Taking a view of the matter as a whole, we can only 
say that it is greatly to be hoped that the new Government 
will do their best to come to a clear understanding with 
France on all outstanding African questions. If France 
shows herself reasonable in East Africa, there is no reason 
why we should not act generously towards her in the West. 
——Another interesiing article in the National Review is Lord 
Houghton’s “Ireland Unvisited.” It is a plea for Ireland as 
a tourist resort, and shows that Ireland has now brought her 
accommodation ur io a high level, and can give the tourist, 
not only exquisite scenery, and good fishing, and rough 
shooting, but dinners, and beds, and breakfasts, such as are 
provided in Scotland or England. For a reasonably cheap 
holiday, no place offers greater attractions than Ireland. Let 
us hope the effort will succeed. If Ireland were once to be- 
come the playground of the United Kingdom, and the 
national home of the walking-tour, the Irish question would 
be half settled. Solvitur ambulando. 

The Nineteenth Century opens with a poem on Cromwell by 
Mr. Swinburne. Though one misses the splendour of melody 
to be found in the poet’s earlier verse, there is a fine patriotic 
note in the poem. In the first of the two following stanzas, 
Mr. Swinburne urges, as we urged a fortnight ago, that Crom- 
well was the typical Englishman—tLe man in whom the might, 
majesty, and dominion of England came to flower :-— 

“Incarnate England in his warrior hand 

Smote, and as fire devours the blackening brand 
Made ashes of their strengths who wrought her wrong, 
And turned the strongholds of her foes to sand. 
His praise is in the sea’s and Milton’s song ; 
What praise could reach him from the weakling throng 
That rules by leave of tongues whose praise is shame— 
Him, who made England out of weakness strong ? ” 
A readable article is Sir Herbert Maxwell’s on “ Intellectual 
Detachment.” He points out how much Burns gained by 


his power of intellectual detachment, and how much Burke 


lost. Sir Herbert Maxwell goes on to give a modern instance. 


and a very good one :— 


« Among the letters of one who recently and effectively led the 
House of Commons there remains one little missive, wherein is 
sounded a note so melodious amid the harsh clangour of party 
politics as to remind one of a lark’s song in the lull between 
blasts of a tempest. It was written by W. H. Smith, only a few 
months before his death, to his lieutenant in the House, Mr. 
Akers-Douglas, the Conservative Whip, and runs in this wise :— 
‘ Harcourt asks me to dinner on the 15th of April to meet Glad- 
stone, and I am very much inclined to go. Would it frighten 
our friends?’ In effect, this dinner never took place; it seems 
to have been thought that ‘our friends’ might have viewed it 
with displeasure. Significant this of the nature of relations 
existing at the time between political parties. Smith’s life was 
one of extraordinary activity. He was wholly engaged till well 
into middle age in the conduct of a commercial concern of great 
complexity and rapid expansion. More wealth than he ever ex- 
pected or desired flowed in upon him. This in itself has many 
times proved a fatal frost to the finer attributes of character. 





When the business had approached its height, Smith was drawn 
into the vortex of Parliamentary life, and many a wife, many a 
friend, might testify to the potency of that influence to suck 
away sympathy from domestic or social intercourse. Mr. Glad- 
stone has been—was, at that time—the most powerful statesman 
since the death of Lord Palmerston in 1865; more powerful for 
ill to his country, as Conservatives believed, and dreaded as more 
dangerous, than any leader since the days of Fox. They feared 
Mr. Gladstone, and in how few minds is there any perceptible 
frontier between fear and hate! Smith was in genius so greatly 
inferior to Burke that it may appear almost grotesque to name 
the two men in the same sentence, yet Smith bore himself ina 
loftier attitude to his adversary than it was possible for Burke to 
maintain towards Fox. In virtue of his faculty of detachment, 
Smith was able to maintain relations with two Glaistones—Glad- 
stone the accomplished scholar, the repository of half-a century 
of Parliamentary lore, the facile, versatile, genial acquaintance, 
and Gladstone the reckless opportunist, the unstable demagogue, 
the torch of political war. That Smith possessed a large sharo 
of this faculty of mind goes to prove that it is to a great extent 
inherent in certain natures, although to some extent it may be 
imparted or acquired.” 

The Contemporary contains a plea by Mr. G. F. Scott Elliot 
for making our route into Uganda not a Mombassa railway, but 
a highway, half to railways and half of rivers and lakes vié 
Nyassaland. He would make the merchant and his bales on the 
way to Uganda, go first by steamer up the Zambesi and Shiré 
Rivers to the Shiré highlands. Thence, by a railway one 
hundred and twenty miles long, to be constructed to Matope, 
from which point the upper Shiré is navigable, and goods 
can be carried to the north end of Lake Nyassa. Here 
another railway (two hundred and forty miles) would lead to 
Lake Tanganyika. Tanganyika gives a clear waterway of four 
hundred miles to its northern end. Then another railway to 
the Karega River, and finally, down the Karega River to the 
Victoria Nyanza. In favour of this route Mr. Scott-Elliot 
urges two things. It would cost about half-a-million less 
than the Mombassa railway, and it would kill two birds with 
one stone,—that is, while opening up Uganda, it would also 
open up the already flourishing settlements of British Central 
Africa, and make a beginning of the Cape-to-Cairo route. 
The proposal is a fascinating one, and will no doubt be carried 
out some day; but whether it ought to be done instead of— 
not as well as—the Mombassa railway, we cannot profess to 
decide. That is a matter not for us, but for experts like 
Captain Lugard and Colonel Colville. 

The Fortnightly’s first article is by Lieutenant Harley, and 
gives, with the aid of a map, a plain and soldierly account of 
the defence of Chitral. The courage displayed by the native 
troops under English officers was beyond praise. When 
Lieutenant Harley led the sortie to blow up the mine, he 
found that the mouth of the mine was a shaft 8 ft. wide and 
6 ft. deep, with a tunnel running out from it at the bottom. 
Down this Lieutenant Harley jumped, followed by his Sikhs, 
and there despatched the enemy as they ran out of the mine. 
That was a very trying thing to do. Remember, the mouth 
of the mine was outside the fort, but in the middle of the 
enemy’s works, and under a heavy fire. 

Blackwood is full of good matter as usual. “ Our Last War 
with the Mahsuds” is a most spirited account of frontier 
soldiering——“ A Boer Pastoral” is a verbal impression 
of a party of Boers on the “trek,” conceived with no small 
literary skill. It brings up the scenery and the Boer 
type of face, figure, and mental character with extraordinary 
vividness. —— “ Mr. William Watson’s Serious Verse” 
is a pleasantly written article, but affords a curious example 
of the timidity of the critic. The writer evidently feels 
keenly the strength and beauty of Mr. Watson’s verse, but 
he does not dare let himself obey his instinct. He has got 
it into his head that the main duty of the critic is to say 
that “the second temple was not like the first,” and so at 
the end of the article he declares that Mr. Watson “is not, 
nor has he ever claimed to be, a poet of the higher rank, 
and those who have made this claim on his behalf may live 
to see it reversed by the verdict of time.” This strikes us 
as very ineffective. Most assuredly Mr. Watson’s poems 
claim both by their themes, their manner, and the thoughts 
that are in them to be poetry of the highest rank. They are 
either that or gross failures. We do not, of course, seek to 
assign Mr. Watson an exact place in the hierarchy of song. 
That attempt cannot be made for many years. We have, 
however, little sympathy with the critics who always play 
for safety in their verdicts, and consider that “ just the chill 
off,” but not warm, is the proper temperature for criticism. 
Even weak tea is better hot than tepid. 
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CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Week by Week. By Fraser Cornish. (Macmillan and Co.)— 
This interesting little book challenges no comparison with Keble’s 
“Christian Year,” which is a series.of (for the most part) true 
poems on the leading subjects of the special services of the 
Anglican Church. Mr. Fraser Cornish’s verses make no pretence 
to be genuine poems. They are, however, very terse and excel- 
lent verses, generally on the subject of either the Epistle or 
Gospel for the day, and are put with the kind of practical vigour 
which arrests attention and compels the conscience to face boldly 
some leading thought in the passage selected. They are very 
manly verses, and if they have not the imaginative or fanciful 
charm of Keble’s, they have at least nothing morbid in them, 
nothing of the too sensitive and sometimes too feminine sus- 
ceptibility of Keble’s delicate Muse. We will give our readers a 
fair specimen by quoting the verses for Septuagesima Sunday, 
where, contrary to his usual rule, Mr. Fraser Cornish takes his 
departure from the two lessons of the day, as well as one sentence 
of the Epistle, and one of the Gospel :— 

“ SEPTUAGESIMA SUNDAY, 


Gen. 1. 1. ‘In the beginning God created the heaven and the earth.’ 


Lesson. 
Rev. xxi. 1. ‘ And I saw a new heaven and a new earth.’ Second Lesson. 


The Epistle for the day speaks of the interval as a race ora fight. The Gospel 

as a day’s work in a vineyard, —— 

Whence? and Whither? cries the soul. 

Here thy cradle: there thy goal. 

Here they tell of man’s first birth. 

‘There they sing new heaven, new earth. 

*T wixt the two a race to run 

Till thy earthly course be done: 

Life is battle: life is toil : 

Man was born to till the soil : 

Who for fight the palm would bear 

Plants his blows nor beats the air. 

Whatsoe’er the Master send, 

Work unenvious to the end. 

May they have who strive to teach 

Grace to practise what they preach! 

Made from dust and prone to sin, 

May they feel God’s breath within!” 
We have read the little volume through with sincere pleasure, 
and it is the reader's fault if he does not read it with profit too. 


George Romney and his Art. By Hilda Gamlin. (Swan 
Sonnenschein and Co.)—Mrs. Gamlin, having done her best for 
her client, Lady Hamilton, finds what we must confess to bea 
more hopeful subject in George Romney. It is barely possible 
that injustice may have been done to the beautiful Emma; it is 
quite certain that Romney’s genius fell for a time into unmerited 
neglect, and that it never, during his lifetime, met with the 
appreciation which it deserved. Mrs. Gamlin traces his career 
from its beginning to its end with careful and sympathetic 
industry. Romney was the son of a Cumberland “ statesman.” 
His taste for art early attracted attention ; he was apprenticed to 
a wandering artist, who did little for him beyond making him 
mix colours. Anearly marriage somewhat hampered him, and he 
was glad to get any prices that were available. Twenty figure- 
pieces and landscapes (eight of them being original, the rest 
copies) were raffled for at prices varying from £8 8s. to 5s. 
The first prize was “ King Lear, Awakened by his Daughter 
Cordelia,” valued at eight guineas. Years afterwards it was sold 
for 5s. at a broker’s shop in Kensington. In 1762, leaving his wife 
and children in the North, Romney went to seek his fortune in 
London. He wona prize in a competition for historical pictures, 
but seems not to have got his rights. Mrs. Gamlin remarks :— 
“The life-long animus which existed between Reynolds and 
Romney is said to date from this exhibition, as Romney felt that 
Reynolds had much to do with reversing the decision against 
him, a fact which his sensitive nature could never obliterate,’—a 
sentence which is about as obscure as anything within our 
experience. A journey to France followed. By degrees he came 
into plenty of occupation as a portrait-painter; but his work 
never realised the prices it deserved. It must be remembered, 
however, that even the more successful Reynolds was content with 
what third-rate artists nowadays would hardly accept. Reynolds 
never received more than £120 for a whole-length. Recently Lord 
Cathcart refused one hundred times this amount for one of his 
whole-lengths. But it was at the sale after Romney’s death 
{in 1807) that the latter’s reputation sank to its lowest. Here 
are some of the prices realised :—Mrs. Robinson (“ Perdita’’), 16s. ; 
Lady Charlotte Campbell, 15s.; Miss Gunning, 10s. 6d.; Tickell, 
7s.; Mrs. Siddons, £4 6s. The volume is largely illustrated with 
reproductions of some of Romney’s most charming portraits, 

The Book of Common Prayer in Manz.Gaelic. Edited by A. W. 
Moore, M.A., assisted by John Rhys, M.A.. 2 vols. (Henry 
Frowde.)—In this volume we have in parallel columns the ver- 
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sion made by Bishop Phillips (1605-16), and one that was the 
work of the clergy in 1765. The two are specimens of archaic 
and modern Gaelic of the Manx variety. We do not profess to 
have an opinion on the comparative merits of the two, but we 
have no doubt that the book will be found of use to Celtic 
scholars. To the public in general the interest will be naturally 
limited to the biographical notice of Bishop Phillips, which Mr. 
Moore has prefixed. He was a Welshman by birth, and so, 
though he had to learn the Manx dialect, had the advantage, it is 
probable, of being able to speak a Celtic tongue. He seems to 
have been an energetic Bishop, a quality which had a tendency 
to create differences between him and the civil authorities. An 
account of the complaints which he made against the Governor 
throws some curious light upon the condition of the island in 
the first half of the seventeenth century. Among other things 
we see that the legality of clerical marriage was but recently 
established. The emoluments of the bishopric were very small. 
According to a return made to Archbishop: Laud, they did not 
exceed £140. It would have been interesting to hear how many 
people still speak the Manx language, and whether there are any 
monoglots (children under twelve months not to be counted). 
Charles Bradlaugh. By Hypatia Bradlaugh Bonner. 2 vols. 
(T. Fisher Unwin.)—We do not propose to criticise this book in 
detail. That it is preposterously long is manifest at once. More 
than eight hundred closely printed pages are too much for 
Charles Bradlaugh, viewed in regard to his real importance in 
the world. He was a notable figure, and for the Jast few years 
of his life occupied a position in politics which did justice to his 
sturdy and robust good sense,—where matters political were con- 
cerned. To this time, however, a scarcely proportionate space 
is allotted. The story of his “life and work” generally could 
hardly be told, as it should be told, now, not at any time by his 
daughter. Never was a biography which required a calmer and 
more judicial temper. This is a qualification which Mrs. Brad- 
laugh Bonner could hardly be expected to possess. But these 
two volumes, if they are not a biography proper, are certainly 
mémoires a servir. Many particulars, which would otherwise have 
been lost, are preserved in them. A day will come when they 
will be found useful. On one point the biographer should be set 
right. There was no “bigotry” in the action of University 
College when Mrs. Besant and Miss Bradlaugh were refused 
admission to one of the classes. The action of the Council was 
dictated by business considerations. They had to consider that 
the admission of these two students would have caused, beyond 
all doubt, the withdrawal of hundreds of others. When the 
matter was discussed in the Senate, where a resolution con- 
cerning the action of the Council had been proposed, the leading 
speaker in support of the Council’s action was Henry Morley. 
To speak of Henry Morley as “ bigoted,” is absolutely ludicrous. 
The debate never touched on Mrs. Besant’s non-religious opinions. 


The Merry Wives of Windsor. Presented in eight Pen Designs 
by Walter Crane. (George Allen.)—Mr. Crane’s drawings have 
been reproduced in “Dallas type.” Mr. D. C. Dallas certifies 
that he has himself printed and engraved them in facsimile, and 
that the plates have been destroyed. We cannot help wondering 
that a democratic thinker of the type of Mr. Crane should con- 
sent to so anti-democratic a proceeding. Of course, the six hun- 
dred and fifty copies printed are enhanced in value. But is that 
an adequate reason? Then there is the argument that worn 
plates would not produce adequate impressions. Still, the inade- 
quate impressions would be better than none. Some indelible 
note might be made which would mark the inferior copies, and'so 
do justice to the engraver, who might complain if poor work were 
attributed to him. How many thousands more would derive 
pleasure from the work! The more pleasing and artistic Mr. 
Crane’s work, and it has these privileges in a high degree, the 
stronger the argument! Has he, we wonder, authority in con- 
temporary costumes for a dress following the lines of the form so 
very closely as that of Anne Page in Plate VI.? 

The Art of Practical Whist. By General Drayson. (Routledge 
and Sons.)—This “fifth” edition of a useful book contains some 
additions aud improvements. The author, in a ‘new appéndix, 
shows the advantages of American leads. He pleads for a return 
to the old practice of leading king, ace, from a suit of five, instead 
of the new fashion of ace and king. The reason he gives is 
certainly a good one. One must often have regretted that there 
is no way of signalling for trumps in the lead. If, however, one 
could, on occasion, reverse the usual practice, und lead the ace 
first, when trumps were wanted, this might be done. Another 
suggestion relates to the discard in the case of trumps. If the 
adversary begins the trump lead, but the partner continues it, 
then discard from the weakest suit. Probably, in this case, trumps 
are not against the discarding player. General ‘Drayson very 
properly protests against the pedantic adherence to the rule, “Do 
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not force your partner if you are weak in trumps.” Such an 
adherence is the cause of losing rubbers without number. It is 
right to force him, unless he has shown strength in trumps. 


John Ford. Edited by William Gifford. With Additions by 
the Rev. Alexander Dyer. 3 vols. (Lawrence and Bullen.)— 
Gifford published his edition of Ford, with an introduction of 
some length, about seventy years ago. His work was revised, 
corrected, and supplemented by Mr. Alexander Dyer, in an 
edition which, appearing in 1869, represented the labour of many 


years. Further additions, notably of a curious tract about Mother 


Sawyer (“ Tke Witch of Edmonton”’), have now been made. 


MaGazines AND SERIAL Pusuiications.—We have received 
the following for July:—The Century, Scribner’s Magazine, the 
Woman at Home, Chambers’s Journal, Good Words, St. Nicholas, the 
Pall Mall Magazine, the New Review, the Antiquary, Macmillan’s 
Magazine, India, Review of Reviews, Belgravia, Blackwood’s Magazine, 
the Argosy, the Minster, the Cornhill Magazine, Atalanta, the 
Sunday at Home, the Quiver, Harper’s Magazine, Gentleman’s 
Magazine, the United Service Magazine, the Humanitarian, the Boy’s 
Own Paper, the Expositor, the Portfolio, the Artist, the Monthly 
Packet, Lippincott’s Magazine, Cassell’s Magazine, the Magazine of 
Art, the Windsor Magazine, Temple Bar, the Forum, the Strand 
Magazine, the Strand Musical Magazine, the Sunday Magazine, the 
Englishwoman, the Girl’s Own Paper, the Leisure Hour, the Picture 
Magazine, St. Luke’s, the London Hoine, the Studio, the English 
Illustrated Magazine, the Geographical Journal, the Thinker, the 
Atlantic Monthly, Journal of the Royal Colonial Institute, the 
Month, Expository Times, Royal Academy Pictures, § Parts, Academy 
Notes, Royal Academy Pocket Book, the New Gallery, Chapman’s 
Magazine, the Arena, Science Progress, the Author, the Anglican 
Church Magazine, London Society, the Ladies’ Kennel Journal, the 
Bookman, the Economic Journal, Political Science Quarterly, 
Cassier’s Magazine, Natural History of Plants, Part 138, the New 
World, the Parents’ Review, the Foreign Church Chronicle, the 
Indian Magazine and Review, International Journal of Ethics, 
Famous Views of the World, the Paris Salons of 1895, Part 1, 
the Summer Numbers of the Boy’s Own Paper and the Girl’s Own 
Paper, the Law Quarterly Revi-w, the Art Bible, Part 3, the 
Investors’ Review, the Investm:nt Indez. 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
—@— 


Allen (A. H.), Chemistry of Urine, 8v0.............sssssssrserssssereeeseoees (Churchill) 7/6 
Armour (M.), Home, &c., of R. L. Stevenson, fcap....... (Simpkin) sewed, 2/0 3/6 
Battye (A. Trevor), Ice-Bound on Kolguev, roy 8vo 
Bickerdyke (J.), Best Cruise on the Broads, cr 8vo 2/6 
Brooks (G.), Industry and Property, Cr 8vO ....s0...::sceesessceeeseeersesenees 3/6 
Brunton (T. L.), Modern Development of Harvey’s Work, Svo...(Macmillan) 2/0 
Barns (G. J.), Technical Terms Used in Architecture, &c., cr 8vo ...... (Spon) 3/6 
Cadell (Mrs. H. M.), Worthy, 12m0_ ........0..0.00-ssssescsseseeeeeeses ..(Remington) 3/6 
Carmichael (A. W.), From Sunrise Land, 4to... .... naniatate Brothers) 3/6 
Christian (S.), Two Mistakes, Cr 870 ..........ssssorsesssccssscveerersensscces cesses (Low) 3/6 
Coe (0. 0.), Nature versus Natural Selection, 8vo ... ..(Sonnenschein) 10/6 
Cornish (C. J.), Wild England of To-Day, 870 .........se:sssserseesserseveeees (Seeley) 12/6 
Crosskey (H. W.), His Life, &c., by R. A. Armstrong, cr 8vo.........(Simpkin) 7/6 
Dawson (F.), A Sensational Trance, Cr 8V0 ......sse.eeceeeeerseee (Downey) 2/6 
Drage (G.), The Problems of the Aged Poor, Cr 8V0 ..s.ccrcscsesessseeeeees (Black) 6/0 
Drama of Life (Ike), Communicated by Automatic Writing, cr 8vo...(Stott) 2/6 
Fdwaris (M. B.), Brother Gabriel, Rev'sed Edition, cr 8vo (Hurst & Blackett) 2/6 
Fiiot (G.), Felix Holt, 2 vols., Vol. I. , Standard Edition, 8vo (W. Blackwood) 2/6 
Felkin (H. M. & E.', Introduction to Herbart’s Education.. er 4/6 
Fitzmaurice (M.), Plate-Girder Rai lway Bridges, 8vo...... see. (Spon) 6/0 
Forbes (G, A. G.), Another Wicked Woman, Autonym Lib (1 nwin) 2/0 
Fraser (D.), Riverside Rambles, cr 8V0.............0eeeeee+ Allenson) 3/6 
Gardner * ), Rifle & Spear with the Rajpoots, imp tto & nonrte 21,0 
Graham (P. A.), Country Pastimes for Boys, cr 8vo.. «(Longmans 
Hansen (G. -: ), and another, Leprosy, 8V0 .........csesssereesseretevseoes (Simpkin) 10/6 
7. (T.), A Pair of Blue Eyes (Wessex Novels, Vol. IV.), cr 8vo (Osgood) 6/0 
oO! 































Hel Itz (A. ge F.), On the Sensations of Tone, Third Edition (Longmans) 28/0 
Horace: The Odes, edited by C. H. Allcroft and another, cr 8yo ...... (Clive) 4/6 
Hulme (F. E.), Natural History Lore and Legend, cr 8vo............ aes 7/6 
Jones (P.), The ne Nir TN seni anbseuinecednincupenaiasieneisdoewaneadens (Nichols) 6/0 
Keating (J. M.), How to Examine for Life Insurance, Third Edit. (Rebman) 11/0 
Lafargue (P.), The Salt of the Earth, cr 870 ..1.....s.seceesensersevees (Constab.e) 3/6 
Lemon (I.), Matthew Furth, cr 8vo........... —_ (Longmans) 6/0 
Liebbrand (C. H.), This Age of Ours, Cr 8V0.......sscercrrsereesssceereseeseeees (Low) 6/0 
Li Hungchang, by R. K. Douglas, Cr 8V0 .....0..sesrsererserseeceessorersenrerees (Bliss) 3/6 
Luff (A, P.), Text-Book of Forensic Medicine, &c., 2 vols. cr 8vo Ca 24/0 
Manning (J. - ©.), The Way About South Wales, cr 810 ......ceseeeseeee- (Iliffe) 2/6 
Maude (F. C.), Five Years in Madagascar, cr 8vo hapman & Hall) 5/0 
Mayhew (A.), A Jorum of Punch, or 8vo ...... . .++.(Downey) 5/0 


ae (F. B.), Christ in Isaiah, cr 8vo ..... Scott) (gilt 3/6) 2/6 
Mills (E, J.), My Only Child: Poems, cr 8vo +...(Constable) 5/0 
Morley (G.), Sketches of Leafy Warwickshire, 460  ....ccccosee seeeeees (Simpkin) 7/6 
O'Neill (W.), A Yacht-Master’s Racing Record, cr 8vo . +.(H. Cox) 2/6 
One Thousand Answers, Sixth Series, cr —_ Potcabviusconee ye ...(Newnes) 2/6 
O’Shea (H.), Biarritz and its Environs, 32m0.......0+.......cssessesseeseeees (Grevel) 2/6 
Peacock (T. L.), Maid Marian (Illus. Standard Novels), cr 8vo (Macmillan) 3/6 
Reayan (H. C.), The Bruch Aro-Light System, 8V0 .......c0..c0-sseeereeees (Spon) 4/6 
Robinson (C. N.), The Viol of Love: Poems, Cr 8V0............seessesereesees (Lane) 5/0 
Robinson (H. M.) & Another, — & Chemistry of Food & Drugs ——- 80 
Rose (B. H.), Parables of Old, M. Ward 
Russell (W. C.), Is he the Man > he edition, cr 8vo......... (Chatto & Windus) 3 
eel Text, &., and Translation by H. T. Wharton, 12mo............ (Lane 
: Plays, Memorial Theatre kd tion, 8 vols. cr 8vo...... (Simp me) ao 
(Dent) ree mg 5/0) 26 





Shelley: 1 om ric OE SEI 
De .), and Another, Tne Variety Stage, or 8VO ..........00000.4 (Unwin) 3/6 
Stubbs F, W.), Bengal Artillery, Vol. lil, 8vo ........... (W. H. Allen) 25,0 
Swayne (H. G. 0.), cm ones rips through Somaliland, vo (R. Ward) 18/0 
ae I a HOIND vance ccnsweteaccssierscnesocnnss coed (Times Office) wie = to 63/0 
nev (I. 8.), ee! Re ee mley) 3/3 

hill (J.), 5t. John’s, Olerkeuwell, with etchings in portfol'o ‘Guiven 42/) 










Van Os (S. F.), Stock Exchange Values, imp 8vo.......... 
Vandam (A. D.), French Men avd French Manners, 8y 
Watts (H. E.), Miguel de Cervantes, New Edition, 8vo...............00000 ack) 

Welldon (J. E. C.), Gerald mies, 4 pene er 8vo......(Smith & Elder) ie 
Willard (F. E.), Do Everything, or 80 ...............000 ssccosssecesssessenes (Allenson) 2/0 
Wood (Gen. Sir E.), The Crimea in aad and 1894, 8v0...... (Chapman & Hall) 16/0 






..(E. Wilson) 15/0 
pman & Br 4 








6 ” SUMMER SALE 
LIBERTY lp 
a TRIAL PRIATS, a 
SALE. WEAVERS’ SAMPLES, 
nn aoa SLIGHTLY SOILED AND 
: “\LIBERTY” ART FABRICS and S, 
and fo!lowing days. At greatly reduced Seales. pecialities 


LIBERTY & CO. Ltd, Regent Street, London, W. 


oo 8s . ES, 


CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA SERVICES. 
ELECTRIC INSTALLATIONS AND FITTINGS, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 
‘SANITAS,) 
The Best Really NON-POISONOUS 
DISINFECTANT. 











“SANITAS” 
Fluid, Oil, Powder, Soaps, and Appliances. 


“SANITAS is a valuable Disinfectant, having certain advantages over all 
others,”—Medical Press, 


“SANITAS now enjoys general favour as a Disinfectant.”—Lancet. 


“SANITAS has met with wide recognition and approval.”—British 
Medical Journal. 


Illustrated Pamphlet sent free. 


The SANITAS COMPANY, Limited, 


BETHNAL GREEN, LONDON, E. 





a R. BROWNING'S SYSTEM 
OF TREATING SHORT-SIGHT 
REDUCES IT AND IMPROVES THE VISION. 


MR. BROWNING, 
63 STRAND, LONDON. 
Consultations free. 





SHORT- 





SIGHT. 
“OUR EYES,” 
SIxTEENTH EpITION, 118 pages, 70 Illustrations, 
Sent for One Shilling. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET (CAVENDISH SQUARE), LONDON, W. 


SUMMER STOCKTAKING SALE 


is NOW PROCEEDING in ALL DEPARTMENTS, and will be continued 
throughont the month. Catalogue and price-list (32 pages) post-free. 








REMNANTS AND ODDMENTS accruing during 
EACH WEEK are FURTHER REDUCED, and OFFERED for SALE 
on the FRIDAY and SATURDAY of that week. 





NO END OF WORRY SAVED BY USING 


STONE’S TIME SAVING 
For keeping in order all SPECIALITI ES 


LETTERS, PAPERS, PAMPHLETS, MUSIC, &c. 


Sold by Stationers everywhere. Send post-card for Illustrated Catalogue to the 
Manufacturers, 


HENRY STONE AND SON, BANBURY. 


Special Boxes, Files, and Cabinets made to order for a variety of purposes. 





my Ae Fe S TYPE-WRITING by a LADY. 
MSS, AND OTHER MATTER, 
Terms: 23d. a sheet, or ls. for 1,000 words. 


Address : 
Miss NICHOLSON, 13 Lloyd Square, W.O. 


LACK FOREST, GERMANY.—COTTAGE RESI- 
DENCE TO BE LET FORNISHED, August and September. Pio- 
turesquely situated (banks of mountain lake) amongst fine pines; altitude, 
3,000 ft. Lovely views; dry - seasoned. Drainage excellent; water supply 
pure and abundant. £30 “pe month. Boat and piano included.—Full par- 
ticulars and photographs, KILMENY, Chelston, Torquay. 
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NO TOURIST’S OUTFIT 
IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


VINOLIA SOAP (For Sensitive Skins) ... 4d. 

VINOLIA CREAM ... (For Itching, Face-Spots) ... 1/14. 

VINOLIA POWDER ... (For Redness, Roughness) ... 1s. 
ESSRS, A. B. DANIELL & SONS 


N desire to intimate that they have 
recently added a Department of 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 
to their old-established business of 
China and Glass, 
Beautiful and genuina pieces of 


CHIPPENDALE 
FURNITURE. ae ia FURNITURE at very 
A. B. DANIELL & SONS, * 





OLD SHERATON 


AND 


46 WIGMORE ST., 
LONDON, 








ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — Head-Master: 

Rev. T. FIELD, late Fellow of Magdalen Oollege, Oxford, and Master 

at Harrow.—Fifty Foundation Scholarships and valuable Exhibitions to Univer- 

sities. TEN SOHOLARSHIPS, £55-£10, July 24th, — PREPARATORY 
DEPARTMENT for BOYS under 13. 





AUSANNE.—Miss WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of 
the Norwich High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable 
EDUCATIONAL HOME for GIRLS, Studio, tennis-court, grounds of five acres. 


T. ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA for WOMEN. 
With Title of L.L.A. 
ry i ne apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. Scheme, the University, 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON (Founded A.D. 1519).—A 

: First Grade Endowed School for Universities. Army and other Examina- 

tions. Valuable Scholarships and Exhibitions. Highest inclusive fee, 55 guineas. 
—D. E. NORTON, M.A., Head-Master, 








IXHOLME, DORKING.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL 
for BOYS.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridge Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by two Resident University Graduates, prepares Boys for 
entrance to the Public Schools, There is a Trained Governess for younger boys. 
Inclusive fees, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age, The School is recom- 
mended by W. Egerton Hine, Esq., Harrow School, 


ESTFIELD COLLEGE, Fincuiry Roap, Hamp- 
STEAD, N.W.—At an EXAMINATION to be held on SEPTEMBER 
10th and llth, TWO ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHGIPS of the value of £40 
a year for two years, will be oftered for Competition among Women-Studepts, 
Candidates must have passed the Matriculation Examination of London 
University in Honours or in the First Division, and the ful © titors 
will be required to enter into residence in October next, and to read for the B.A. 
Degree of London University.—Further particulars and Entrance Forms may be 
obtained from the Secretary to the Council, Miss 8, M, SMEE, 2 The Avenue, 
Bedford Park, Chiswick, W. 











UNDLE SCHOOL.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP 
EXAMINATION, July 16th—Six or more Scholarships, £40 to £30 a year. 
Classical, Modern, Science, and Engineering Sides. Fees, £65 to £70 a year. 
Successes :—1893-94, Five Open Scholarships and One Exhibition; 1894-95, Five 
Open Classical Scholarships, One Science Exhibition (Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge), and One Science Scholarship—also Woolwich Entrance (llth place).— 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER. 





Special preparation for beg 4 Examinations, Thorough conversati 
French and German.—_CHAMP FLEURI. 


ALVERN COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIP 

EXAMINATION, JULY 11th and 12th. One of £87, one of £56, three of 

£50, four of £30 per annum. Oouncil Nominations of £15 per annum may be 

awarded to boys who do well, but fail to obtain Scholarships.—For particalars, 
apply to the HEAD-MASTER or SEORETARY. 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—SCHOLARSHIPS, 1895. Two 

of £80, one of £50, one of £40. EXAMINATION BEGINS JULY 17th. 

oe ee information apply to the Rev. The WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. 


T. EDWARD’S SCHOOL, near OXFORD.— 
Public School, founded 1863, to provide Education for Gentlemen’s Sons in 
Preparation for Universities, Army, &c., on definite Church principles. Fees: 
£66 per annum (Sons of Olergymen, #60); Day Boys, 21 guineas. Classical and 
—— sides. Scholarships, £40 to £20, July 30th.—Rev. T. F. HOBSON, M.A., 
arden. 


HERBORNE SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION for 

ENTRANOE SCHOLARSHIPS will be HELD on JULY 9th, 10th, and 

1lth.—For further information, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, School House, 
Sherborne, Dorset. 


AY WOOD, SEVENOAKS, KENT.—HOME SCHOOL 

for GIRLS.—Large House, and eight acr3s of land. Gymnasium; 

Riding. Prospectus on application to Miss 8, CARR. The School is recom- 
mended by Miss Wordsworth, Principal of Lady Margaret Hall, Oxford. 














REBOVIR HOUSE SCHOOL 1 and 3 TREBOVIR 

ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, 8.W.—ADVANCED and ELEMENTARY 

CLASSKS.—Principal: Mrs, W. R. COLE.—The HALF TERM will COMMENCE 
TUESDAY, June 18th. Prospectuses on application. 


A THENEE ROYAL DE BRUGES.—This School 

under the Belgian Government has a Staff of Twenty-five Experienced 
Masters.—For terms as to Boarders, &,, apply to the WARDEN, St. George’s, 
8 Rue d’Argent, Bruges, Belgium. 


RANCE.—VILLA LOUISE, LIMOGES. — Malle. 
CHABROL, Diplomée, ** Sorbonne ” (Paris), daughter of University Pro- 
fessor, RECEIVES DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN for French and Accom- 
plishments, Very healthy town, beautifally situated. School of Art and 
Academy. Excellent piano and violin masters, Every home comfort. Highest 
references. —For particulars, address, The Hon. Mrs. TALBOT, Vicarage, Leeds, 


ILL HILL SCHOOL, LONDON, N.W. 
Founded 1807. Inclusive Fees, For Prospectus, &c., apply to the Head- 
Master, J. D. McCLURE, M.A., LL.M., tothe Boarding-House Master, or to the 
Secretary.—HALF TERM, JUNK 17th. New Foundation Day, June 19th. 
Entrance Scholarship Examination, July 18th to 20th, 


IN CONNECTION WITH LANOCING COLLEGE, 


MICHAEL’S SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS 
e of GENTLEMEN. Terms from £50, Education on High-School system. 
ge house; private chapel; gardens; tennis-grounds; playing-field.—Apply 
to Miss RANDALL, Lady Warden, 8. Michael’s, Bognor, Sussex. 

















HE MARIA GREY TRAINING COLLEGE 
(late 5 FITZROY STREET, W.), 
SALUSRURY ROAD, BRONDESBURY, LONDON, N.W. 

A FULL COURSE of TRAINING in preparation for the CAMBRIDGE 
TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATE in the Theory and Practice of Teaching is offered 
to Ladies who desire to become Teachers, 

Kindergarten Teachers are als) prepared for the Higher Certificate of the 
National Froebel Union. 

Junior Students are prepared for the Oambr:dge Higher Local Examinations. 

Scholarships offered in ail Divisions, College year begins September 18th, 1895. 

Address, PRINCIPAL, the Maria Grey Training Collese, Salusbury Road, 
Brondesbury, N.W. 


NIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 
ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURE DEPARTMENT. 


ASSISTED BY TECHNIOAL EDUCATION BOARD OF LONDON COUNTY 
COUNCIL AND BY THE CARPENTERS’ COMPANY. 


SESSION 1895-6. 


The COURSES of INSTRUCTION in Mechanical, Civil, Electrical Engineering, 
and Architecture COMMENCE on OCTOBER Ist. They are arranged to cover 
periods of two and three years, 

Particulars of the Oourses, of Entrance Scholarships, of the Matriculation 
Examination, and of the Fees, may be obtained from the SECRETARY. 


PROFESSORS. 

MECHANICAL ENGINEERING, T. Hudson Beare, M.1.C,E, 
ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING, J. A. Fleming, F.R.S. 
CIVIL ENGINEERING, L. F. Vernon Harcourt, M,I.0,E. 
ARCHITECTURE, T. Roger Smith, F.R,.1.B.A. 
PHYSICS, G. Carey Foster, F.R.S. 
CHEMISTRY, W. Ramsay, F.R.S. 
APPLIED MATHEMATICS, K. Pearson, M.A, 
ECONOMIO GEOLOGY, T. G. Bonney, 4 
MATHEMATIOS, M. J. M. Hill, F.R.8. 

The new wing of the College, opened by H.R.H. the Duke of Oonnaught in 
May, 1893, contains spacious mechanical and electrical engineering laboratories, 
workshops, drawing-office, museum, and lecture theatres. 

The laboratories are fitted with all the best appliances for practical work and 
for research work of the most advanced character. 


TT. GEO EG?’ s 2 Os fF ft a, 
HYDE PARK OORNER, 8.W. 

Additional ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS are most earnestly solicited, as the 
Expenditure in 1894 exceeded the ordinary Income of the Hospital by £7,200, 

CONTRIBUTIONS to the SAMARITAN FUND for relieving Patients leaving 
the Hospital in need are urgently solicited. 

Bankers—London and County Bank, Albert Gate, 8.W. 
His Gracs the Duke of WESTMINSTER, KG. } Treasurers. 


TimoTHy Hoimss, Esq. 
Cc. L. TODD, Secretary. 
St. George’s Hospital is empowered by Act of Parliament to take and hold 
landed property. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice and assistance without ch to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Boys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations at 
Home or Abroad.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the Manager, 
R, J. BEEVOR, M.A., 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, London, W.C. 




















T. MARGARET’S SCHOOL for GIRLS COMPANY, 
Limited, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Head-Mistress: Miss M. M. 
DANIEL, late Resident Lecturer in Olassics, Girton College, Cambridge.—The 
above SCHOOL will be OPENED in SEPTEMBER next as a HIGH-CLASS 
BOARDING SCHOOL for GIRLS. The arrangements have been modelled on 
those of the best Girls’ Schools in England and Scotland, and are very complete. 
The £chool is under the management of a strong and capable directorate. The 
Grounds and Playing Fields are very extensive.—The Prospectus may be had 
from the HEAD-MISTRXSS, or from the SECRETARY. 


HELTENHAM LADIES’ COLLEGE.—Applications for 

the PEAROE SCHOLARSHIP, value between £27 and £28 per annum, 

aud tenable by the Daughter of an Officer in the Army in necd of pecuniary 

assistance, should be sent not later than SATURDAY, August 31st, 1895, to the 
SEORETARY, from whom farther particulars can be obtained. 


ANTED, a HEAD-MISTRESS for the UNITED 
CHISWICK and BEDFORD PARK HIGH SCHOOLS. Salary, £200 

@ year and rooms.—Applications, with the usual testimonials (copie:) and three 
references, should be sent not later than July 15th tothe HON, SECRETARIES, 
fa Queen Anne’s Gardens, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 








NEW SERIES, price One Shilling: 


THE ARGOS Y 


FOR JULY, NOW READY, 


Contains an immense variety of Interesting Literature and 
Beantiful Illustrations. 


London: R. BENTLEY and SON, 8 New Burlington Street, W. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENERAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYERS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDIA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABROAD, 

A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchazes. Specimen Number post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED or VALUED, & CATALOGUED & ARRANGED 
Telegraphic Address: Booxmen, Lowpow. Oode, Umicops. 











140 STRAND, W.C., and 87 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 
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: 7 ciate: anD LONDON ann GLOBE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


INVESTED FUNDS... 


FIRE, LIFE, ENDOWMENTS, ANNUITIES, 


EXPENSES MODERATE. 





wIFE BONUSES LARGE, either in Cash or in Additions to Sum Assured. 





Apply for Prospectus. 


1 DALE STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
Heap Orrices {7 OORNHILL, LONDON, 


ICEBOUND ON KOLGUEV. 


£8,690,934, A Chapter in the Exploration of Arctic Europe. 


By AUBYN TREVOR-BATTYE., F.LS., F.Z8., &. 
With Illustrations by J. T. Nettleship and Charles Whymper, and numerons 
Drawings in the Text by the Author andby Edward Thornton from Setohes 


and Photographs by the Author, ani 3 Maps. Large demy 8vo, cloth, gilt 
top, One Guinea net, 


Messrs. ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE and CO. beg to 





ae ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 


INVESTED FUNDS .. «0 = ows 


1848, 


announce that this important work is now ready, and may 
be obtained at all Booksellers’ and Libraries. 





O INVALIDS.—A List of Medical Men in all parts 

willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT-PATIENTS, giving full particulars and 

forms, sent “gratis. The list includes Private Asylums, &c. Schools also re- 
commended. —Address, Mr. G. B, STOCKER, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 





£20,000,000 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE, Per Dozen. 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine, or for using 

with or without water. The fx J 13s, 7s, 6d, 
will be found equal to wine usually 

sold at much higher prices, 


DINNER CLARET. 
ST. ESTEPHE. 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. We can strongly recom- 
mend thiswine, On comparison it 
will be found equal to wine offered 
at much higher prices by thosmall 
foreign houses who pester private 
consumers in England, 

FINER CLARETS, of good vintage, 
and old in bottle, at 225,, 26s., 308., 36a,, 42s. per 
dozen, 

HIGH-CLASS CLARETS. 

In fine condition, and at prices, in many cases, 
below the present wholesale price in Bordeaux, 
including Viskeaes 1868, 1869, 1870, 1874, 1875, 
1878, 1880, 1884, 1887, 1888, 1889, 
ported by ourselves. 

Prices include Bottles, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO., 


LIVERPOOL: Central Buildings, 
North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 
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HE UNION BANK of 
AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Established 1837, Incorporated 1880, 


coovee £1,500,000 
1,000,000 
8,000,000 


Paid-up Oapital successesrserse 
Reserve Fund 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors.., 








LETTERS of OREDIT and BILLS on DEMAND 
are granted on the Bank’s Branches throughont the 
Colonies of Australia, New Zealand, and Fiji, 

TELEGRAPHIO REMITTANOES are made to the 

olonies, 

BILLS on the COLONIES are negotiated and sent 
for collection. 

DEPOSITS are received for fixed periods, on terms 

which may be nnontiaieet on application, 

R. MEWBURN, Manager, 

1 Bank Buildings, Lothbary, E.O., 

London, 





HG@NIX FIRE OFFICE. 
19 Lombard Street, and 57 Oharing Orosa, 
LONDON. Established 1782, 
Lowest QOurrent Rates. 
Liberal and Prompt settlements, 
Assured free of all Liability. 
Electric-Lighting Rules supplied. 
. O. MAO. a} Joint 
F. B. MAODONALD, § Secretaries, 


£3,500,000 


HAVE BEEN PAID BY 

THE RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ 
ASSURANCE CO. 
(Established 1849) 
AS COMPENSATION FOR 
RAILWAY AOOIDENTS, 

~ KMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY, 
ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 


64 CORNHILL, LONDON, A, VIAN, Secretary. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 

















GOLD MEDAL, 





EIGHTH EDITION COMPLETING 50,000. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. 
By IAN MACLAREN. 
Bound in art linen, gilt top, (3g, 





London: HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 





FOUNDED IN THE YEAR 1829. 


THE CLERGY MUTUAL ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


2 and 3, THE SANCTUARY, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


Patrons His Grace the ARCHBISHOP < CANTERBURY. 
His Grace the AROHBISHOP of YO. 
PrEsIDENT—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the LORD BISHOP of LONDON. 
Onarrman—The Very Rey. the DEAN of WESTMINSTER. Deruty-Cuatruan—The Hon, EDWARD W. 


DOUGLAS, 
Puysicran—J, KINGSTON FOWLER, Esq., M.A., M.D. Actuary—FRANK B, WYATT, Esq,, F.I,A. 
SEcRETARY—G, i. HODGSON, Esq., M.A. 


OPEN TO THE CLERGY AND THEIR LAY RELATIVES, 


(For Qualifications, see Prospectus.) 
Accumulated Fund, £3,819,630. Annual Income, £387,862. 
SPECIAL FEATURES :— 


1.—The Annual Premiums charged are BELOW THE AVERAGE, this fact being equivalent to an 

IMMEDIATE Bonvs, 

2,—The Expenses of Management are On & remarkably low scale, No AcENTs being employed or Com- 
mMIssIoN paid for the introd of b 

8.—The Rate of Mortality among the Members is very much lower than among the general population. 

4.—The combination of the above favourable circumstances has resulted in the return of EXCEPTION- 
ALLY LARGE Bonuses to the Assured Members. The Bonus declared for the 5 years ending 
yay eat 1891, amounted to £517,000, making the total Bonuses distributed now amount to 

5,.—The Reserves for the Society’s Liabilities have been estimated on THE MOST STRINGENT BASIS EM- 
PLOYED BY ANY INSURANCE INSTITUTION IN THE UNITED Kinapom, 

nas = Members asa -‘eraeae ABSOLUTE SECURITY with the prospect of the continuance of a 

RATE OF B 
WHOLE-LIFE AND ENDOW MENT ASSURANCES arantep aT LOW PREMIUMS, WITH RIGHT OF 
PARTICIPATION IN PROFITS. 


READING CASES for the SPECTATOR, 
To hold Six Numbers, price 2s. each. 


CASES FOR BINDING 
Half-Yearly Vols., 1s. 6d. each. 


May te had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, 
1 WELLINGTON STREET. STRAND, 


EPP $’:8 
Cc A IN E, 


COCOA-NIB EXTRACT (Tza-11xz). 

A thin beverage of full flavour now with many 
beneficially taking the place of tea. Its active prin- 
ciple being a gentle nerve stimulant, supplies the 
needed energy without unduly exciting the system. 
Soup uy Packets AND Tins BY GROCERS, LABELLED: 

JAMES EPPS and CO., 
Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


























IRKBEOK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BLDGS., Obancery Lane, London. 

WO-AND-A-HALF PER OENT. INTEREST 
allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACOOUNTS, 
= Jeng aaa monthly balances, when not drawn 
STOCKS and SHARES Parchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particu- 


lars, post-free. 
FRAN CIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 








UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 
egsion in preference to French Brandy. They hold 
the largest stock of Whisky in the wer d, fas a 
in casks and cases for home use and —- rtation. 
Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 
Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at 
their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 
London, W.0, 


NOTICE.—In future the InpEx tothe SpPecTaToR” 
will be published half-yearly, instead of yearly from 
January to June, and from July to December), on the 
third Saturday in January and July. Cloth Cases for 
the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s, 6d, 
each. 
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A SELECTION FROM 


BENTLEY'S FAVGURITE NOVELS, 


Each Work can be had separately, price 68, of all 
Booksellers in Town or Country. 


By MARIE CORELLI. 


ROMANCE OF TWO WORLDS. 
VENDETTA, THELMA. 


ARDATH. WORMWOOD, 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON. 


A garni 

MRS. BLIGH 

COMETH UP "aS A FLOWER. 
GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART! 
pa 


NOY. 
NOT WISELY, Lag 4 TOO a 
RED AS A ROSE IS SHE 
SECOND THOUGHTS. 

“ DOCTOR CUPID.” 

BELINDA, 

ALAS! 


By ROSA N. CAREY. 
BASIL LYNDHURST. 
LOVER OR FRIEND? 
FOR LILIAS. 
NELLIE’S MEMORIES. 
BARBARA HEATHCOTE’S TRIAL, 
HERIOT’S OHOICR. 
NOT LIKE OTHER GIRLS, 
ONLY THE GOVERNESS. 
QUBENIE’S WHIM. 
ROBERT onp’s STORBUENT. 
UNCLE MaX | 
WOOED AND MARRIED, 
MARY ST. JOHN. 


By HELEN MATHERS. 
OOMIN’ THRO’ THE RYE. 


By W. E. NORRIS. 
4 BAQHELOR'S BLUNDER, 


MAJOR AN a 
MISS SHAFTO, | THE ROGUE, 


By FLORENCE MONTGOMERY. 
MISUNDERSTOOD, 
THROWN TOGETHER, 
SEAFORTH. 
By JESSIE FOTHERGILL. 
THE “FIRST VIOLIN.” 


EE WIFIE, 


BORDERLA 
KITH AND KIN. PROBATION, 
FROM MOOR ISLES ALDYTH. 

By Mrs. ALEXANDER, 

THE WOO! + O'T. 


HER DEAREST FOE, 
WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
Publishers in Ordinary to her Majesty the Queen, 





Monthly, price Half-a-Crown. 
THE 


CONTEMPORARY REVIEW 


Contents ror JULY. 


Tren Years’ Postat PrRoGRESS: AN IMPERIAL PLay, 
By J. Henniker Heaton, M.P. 

Tue Best Route To Uaanpa. By G. F. Scott Elliot. 

Tue High Cuurcu Doctrine OF MARRIAGE AND 
Divorce, = George Serrell, LL.D. 

Atavism anpD EKvo.orion. By Professor Lombroso, 

EnG.isH INFLUENCE IN Russia. By P. Boborykine, 

A NationaL Opera House. By A. W. Hutton. 

THE ORIGIN OF MAN AND THE RELIGIOUS SENTIMENT, 
By A. Fogazzaro. 

THE ARCHEOLOGICAL STaGE OF OLD TESTAMENT 
Criticism. By Canon Cheyne. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY oF RECREATION. By Charles 
Roberts, 

Daycers anp Musicians, By Herbert Spencer. 

On UNDESIRABLE InFoRMATION, By E. F. Benson, 

EDUCATION AND THE State, By J. G. Fitch, 


London: Ispister and Co., Limited, Covent 
Garden, W.O. 





Just published, price 2s, 6d. net. 


POEMS. By Albert W. Quill. 


Dablin: WILLIAM McGEE, Nassau Street. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and OO. 





NOW READY. 
Second Edition, in 2 vols, royal 8vo, 70s., cloth, 


NEGLIGENCE IN LAW, 
BEING THE SECOND EDITION OF 
PRINCIPLES OF 
THE LAW OF NEGLIGENCE. 


Beorzenged and Rewritten by THOMAS BEVEN, 
the Inner Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 


STEVENS and BAsERe, 13 Bell Yard, 
Temple Bar. 








Chatto & Windus’s New Books. 


The CONVICT SHIP. By W. 
Cuark Russeiy. 3 vols., at all Libraries. 

“ A good stout sea-story, full of life and adventure, 
Remembering that Olark Russell now ranks as a 
veteran novelist, it is pleasant to bear testimony to 
the fact that he seems to have saved his best one to 
the last. ‘The Convict Ship’ is, take it from stem 
to stern, the best work he has yet turned out.”—The 
Baron pvE Boox-Worms in Punch. 

“Mr. Olark Russell has not surpassed his recent 
novel, ‘ The Convict Ship,’ if, indeed, he has equalled 
it. A very fine, grim, forcible plot is worked ont 
with remarkable skill.”’"— World. 


BILLY BELLEW. By W. E. 


Norris, 2 vols., 10s. net; and all Librariez. 
“A delightful novel. ‘Billy Bellew’ has the 
genuine sympathetic touch; it is a thoroughiy 
human book.”—Daily Chronicle. 


RIFLE and SPEAR with the RAJ- 
POOTS: being the Narrative of a Winter’s 
Travel and Sport in Northern India. By Mrs, 
ALan GARDNER. With numerous Illustrations 
by the Author and F. H. Townsend. Demy 4to, 
half- bound, 2s, 


SIR HENRY IRVING : : a Record of 
over Twenty Years at the Lyceum. By Prercy 
FiTzGerRaLp. Revised Edition, with additional 
Chapter, ready immediately, Orown 8vo, with 
Portrait, 1s.; cloth, ls. 6d. 


CLARK RUSSELL’S Novel, IS HE 
THE MAN ? which has been out 
of print for nineteen years, has 
been reprinted, and is now ready. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


A New Library Edition in 1 vol. of 
CuarLes Reapez’s Two Novels, 
PEG WOFFINGTON and 
CHRISTIE JOHNSTONE, in new 
type. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IN DEACON’S ORDERS, &c. By 


Sir WaLTER Besant, Author of “ Beyond the 
“Dreams of Avarice.” With Frontispiece, 
Crown 8vo0, cloth, 63, 

“No sensible reader could misunderstand the 
motive of ‘In Deacon’s Orders,’ any more than he 
could remain unaffected by the fine tragedy of the 
last story in the volume, * King Davia’s Friend.’ 
The interview between the friend and the wife of 
King David is one of the most original pieces of 
fiction we have ever read, and only the mind of a 
master could have imagined so striking a turn in the 
story.’’—Liverpool Post, 























NEW THREE-AND-SIXPENNY NOVELS. 
OTHELLO’S OCCUPATION. By 


Mary ANDERSON, Author of “A Son of Noah,”’ 


A 

MADAME SANS-GENE. By E. 
LEPELLETIER. lounded ou the Play by Sardou 

and Moreau. Tran-lated by J. pz VILLIERS. 
“This admirable hi-torical novel is excellent 
reading, and full of brigutuess and ‘go.’ We have 
plenty of stirring scenes and hai: breadth escapes, 
some highly humorous situations too, while love of 
the romantic kind is duly represented...... * Madame 
Sans-Géne’ may be prouounced a complete success.” 


—Glasgow Herald. 
HONOUR of THIEVES. By C. J. 
“An excellent story, excellently well told; offers 


CurcLirFe Hyne, 
the best 240 pages of stirring, vigorous narrative that 
we have read for many a long day.”—Literary World. 


The MACDONALD LASS. By 


Sarau TYTLER, Witku Portrait of Flora, 

“ Although the author carries us over familiar and 
much-trodden ground, she succeeds in inv: s.ing her 
subject with as much freshness as though it were 
original Leones Miss Tytler writes well, and her latest 
work is a thoroughly c.pable specimen of the modern 
historical novel.’’— World. 


The PRINCE of BALKISTAN. By 


ALLEN Upwarb, Autuor of “ Queen v. Owen.” 
“A brilliant work of fiction, which is also some. 
thing more. This strange dr: amatic story, compact of 
romantic incidents......is quite fascinating, Tatarvtf 
is either a marvellous portrait or a great creation,” 


—World, 
RHODA ROBERTS: a Welsh Mining 


Story. By Harry LinD:ayY, 

* Rhoda Roberts and her father, Seth Roberts, are 
fine characters, and of a type of which Wales may 
well be proud...... The piot is an extremely fascinating 
aud d exciting one. "—Poutypoot Free Press. 


The ADVENTURES of JONES. By 


HAYDEN (ARROIH, With 17 Illusirations, Feap, 
8yo, cloth, 2s. 

“ Jones is no common liar. There is in his men- 
dacious efforts an ingenn ty, an originality, and a 
courage that, taken together, almost amount to 
genius...... He has all Munchausen’s ingenuity, with 
none of his brag.””—Scotsinan, 


London: CHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly. 








CASSELL & COMPANY'S 


LIST. 





ON WEDNESDAY NEXT, July 10th, 
WILL BE PUBLISHED 


THE LITTLE 
HUGUENOT. 


By MAX PEMBERTON. 


Price 1s. 4d., forming Vol. III. of 
CASSELL’S POCKET LIBRARY. 


In this work the brilliant writer 
who has penned those entrancing 
romances,“ The Impregnable City,” 
** The Sea Wolves,” and “ The Iron 
Pirate,” breaks fresh ground with 
a historical romance of the forest 
of Fontainebleau, 


CASSELL’S 
already been 


The following books in 
POCKET LIBRARY have 
issued :— 


Vol. I.—A KING’S DIARY. 


By Percy Wuirrz. Fourth Edition. 
Is. 4d. 


Vol. I1.—A WHITE BABY. 
By J. Weusx. Just published. 1s. 4d. 


« A pretty and pathetic little story.....The 
tragedy of the story finds a tragic, almost 
a romantic, dénouement.”—Daily Chronicle. 

“The best bit of work of the kind since 
the days of ‘ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.’ ”— Weekly 
Times. 


MR. 
FRANK STOCKTON’S 
NEW NOVEL. 





THE 


ADVENTURES 
CAPTAIN HORN. 


“In ‘The Adventures of Captain 
Horn’ Mr. Frank Stockton has pre- 
pared for his many admirers a great 
surprise and a surpassing treat. A 
surprise inasmuch as he has here laid 
aside his customary mood and has 
given us, instead of some unsubstan- 
tial piece of drollery, a fine stalwart 
romance, throbbing with life, and rich 
in adventurous deeds; a treat inas- 
much as his choice of a subject has 
been attended by the most conspicuous 
success.”—T'he Speaker. 


NOTICE—4 SECOND 
EDITION of “The AD- 
VENTURES of CAP- 


TAIN HOR has been 
called for within a few days 
of publication. Price 6s. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited, 
LONDON; PARIS, and MELBOURNE. 
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SEELEY & CO.S BOOKS 


Messrs. SEELEY beg to announce a New Book 
by the Author of “LIFE AT THE ZOO.” 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY 


AND THE WILD LIFE IN IT. 


By C. J. Cornish. 


With 16 Iilustrations, dem y 8ro, 123, 6d. 


Uniform with this Volume. 


LIFE AT THE ZOO. With Illus- 
trations by Gambier Bolton. Third Edition, demy 8vo, 12s. 6d. 
‘© A more companionable book we cannot imagine.’—Spectator. 


THE PORTFOLIO. Monthly, 2s. 6d. net. 
JULY.—THE ISLE OF WIGHT. By C.J. CORNISH. 
JUNE—ANTOINE WATTEAU. By CLAUDE PHILLIPS. 


The WHITE KING’S DAUGHTER: 


a Story of the Princess Elizabeth. By Mrs. MarsHaLL, With Frontizpicce, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
“A charming story, none the less interesting because it is based upon real 
events,”—Scotsman. 


JUST READY, New and Cheaper Editions of Mr. J. Ll. W. 
PAGE’S Books on— 


DARTMOOR. By J. Ll. W. Page. 


With 8 II ustrations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


EXMOOR. By J. Ll.W.Page. With 


8 lllust:ations, small crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 


London: SEELEY and CO., Limited, Essex Street, Strand. 


SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S NEW BOOKS, 
THE NOVEL SERIES. 


JUST PUBLISHED. SgvareE 16mo, 2s, 


THE STORY OF BESSIE COSTRELL. 


By Mrs. HUMPHRY WARD. 


This Volume is the first of a series of works, each in One Volume, by the best 
Writers of the day, English and American, which will form THE Nove. Sgrrgs, 
The volumes will be suitable for the pocket and the shelf; they will be con- 
venient to handle, being of the square 1émo size, while from their appearance, 
as well as from their literary merit, they will deserve a place in the library, 
The volumes will be bound in cloth, and will be uniform except in thickness and 
in price, The prices will be 2s., 38., and 4s, 


The SECOND VOLUME of the Series, to be published on JULY 16th, will bo 


LYRE AND LANCET. By F. Avsrey. 


With 24 Fall-page Illustrations, price 33, 
*,* Other Volumes will be announced in due course. 
The Rev. J. E. C. Welldon’s New Book. 
Notice.—Z%e FIRST EDITION of 


“GERALD EVERSLEY’S FRIENDSHIP : 

Study in Real Life,” by the Rev. J. E. C. 
WELLDON, Aead-Master of Harrow 
School, having been sold on the day of pub- 
fication, a SECOND EDITION 1s in the 


press, and will be ready in a few days. 
New Volume of “The Dictionary of National Biography.” 


Now ready, price 15s, net, in cloth; or in half-morocco, marbled edges, 20s. 
Volume XLIII. (OWENS—PASSELEWE) of 


THE DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 


dited by SIDNE 
Vol, I. was published on ioe Ist, 1875, pel a > ee Volume will be issued 
Quarterly until the completion of the Work. 
NOTE.—A full Prospectus of “The Dictionary of National Biography,’ with 
Specimen Pages, may be had upon application. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, and CO0.’S 
POPULAR 2s. and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


Now ready, feap. 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 23.; and limp red cloth, 2s, 6d. 


WITH EDGED TOOLS, By Henry 


SreTon Merriman, Author of ‘‘ The Slave of the Lamp,’ &c. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 





NINTH EDITION, REVISED, 8vo, 103. 6d. 


A HANDBOOK TO POLITICAL QUESTIONS 
OF THE DAY. 


AND THE ARGUMENTS ON EITHER SIDE. 
With an Introduction. 
By SYDNEY BUXTON, M.P., 
Author of “ Finance and Politics,” &c. 

New Subjects in this Edition:—Legislative Interference in the 
Hours of Adult Males—Trade Option—Miners’ Eight-Hours Bill 
—One Man, One Vote—Shorter Parliaments—Second Ballots— 
Municipal Home- rule for London—Taxation of Ground Values, 
acant Land—Municipal 
Death asec aagens-—tnadanedion of Pauper Aliens, &e. 





JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 


THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW. 
Edited by A. J. WILSON. 


Contests oF JULY NUMBER, commencing a New Volume. 
THE SUGARED “WEALTH” DREAM OF THE “SPECTATOR.” 
AGAINST BIMETALLISM. By John Dun. 

THE GREAT NORTHERN RAILWAY OF MINNESOTA, 
THE FINANCES OF ITALY. 
THE VICTORIAN GOVER> rd AND ITS JUDGES. 
A TAX-THIRSTY FREE-TRADE 
RUSSIA AND OHINA. 
THE OWNERSHIP OF REAL ESTATE IN FRANOE, 
THE SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. &. 
Price ONE SHILLING net. Post-free, Fourteenpence. 
Subscription price, Fourteen Shillings per annum, 











THE INVESTMENT INDEX, 


A Quarterly Supplement to 
“THE INVESTORS’ REVIEW.” 

Contains a LIST of SECURITIES with the'r yields, c!assified to enable in- 
vestors to see at a glance what stocks pay and what their position is, To 
this are appended Critical Notes on Balance-Sheets, Notes on Government 
Finance, &c. 

Price, Two Shillings net. Po:t-free, Two Shillings and Twopence. 
Subscription price, Eight Shillings and Sixpence per annum, 

The ‘Investors’ Review” and “Investment Index” together, Twenty-one 

Shillings per annum, pos:-free direct from the Publishers, 


WILSONS and MILNE, 29 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Applications for Copies of the SPECTATOR, and Communications 
upon matters of business, should Not be addressed to the Epiror, but 
to the PusuisHer, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, W.C. 





THE NEW REVIEW. 


Edited by W. E. H E N L. E ¥, 
ONE SHILLING MONTHLY. 


CONTENTS——JULY. 
THE KING'S TREASURE, By H. B. Marniorr-Watson. 
ORLEANISM. By Dirtomaticus, 
THE NAVY AND THE COLONIES, By H. O, ARNoLD-FORSTER, 
ELEANORA DUSE. By Vernon BuackBurRn, 
BARRAS, By Justin Huntiy M‘Cartuy, 
FUNERA NEFUNERA. By E. B. Ossorn. 
THE cvate UE NOVEL. By James Firzmavrice-KEtty, 
THE KIRKS ARM. By RevusBen Borer. 
NA TION ALISATION BY INOHES. By Ernest E, WILLIAMS, 
AN IMMORTAL STORY. By Evaene Benson. 
AFTERMATH, By W. J. Lockg. 


London: WILLIAM HEINEMANN, 21 Bedford Street, W.C. 
New and Cheap Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. Now ready. 








By AVERY MACELETED, Author of ‘‘ Teresa Itasca,” 
A Broken Wings,” * Joel Marsh,” &c. 
‘* The studies of character are cleverly consistent throngh- 
out, and Mr. Macalpine, with his genial analysis of the 
9 feelings, c.n be pathetic as well as ~-humorous...... The story 
i an SS is powerfully worked out,””—Times. 
“ An extremely interesting and well-written story,”— 
4 Scotsman. 
° ‘A decidedly pleasant novel.”—Graphic, 
onsci1ence. ‘The book creates an agreeable impres- 
sion from the outset by the grace and 
finish of the literary workmanship...... Its 
Crown 8vo, cloth. charm consists in the treatment and in the happy blending 
J of romanticism and realism in the conception and delinea- 
AT ALL tion of the personages.” —Scottish Leader. 
“Tender, touching, beautiful, and true, are the adjeo- 
LIBRARIES, tives one feels prompted to apply to Mr. Avery Macalpine’s 
new novel, ‘A Man’s Conscience,’ Every person in the 
book stands ont clear, lifelife, robust. Worthy of the art which numbers among 
its exponents three such men as Meredith, Hardy, and Walter Besant.”—“ T. P,’”’ 
in the Sunday Sun. 
** A very graceful story.”’—Morning Post, 
“The story is well constructed and full of life.”—World. 
“Extremely well written.”—Daily Chronicle, 
** Will be read with enjoyment.”—Sunday Times, 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and CO., Limited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, E.0. 


AGENCY for AMERICAN BOOKS, 

G P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 BEDFORD 
STREET, LONDON , W.O., desire to call the attention of the READING 
PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House in London 
for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own STANDARD 
PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and PERIODICALS.— 
CATALOGUES sent on application, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S TOURIST LIST. 


COMPLETE CATALOGUE OF GUIDES AND MAPS SENT 
FREE ON APPLICATION. 


STANFORD’S TWO-SHILLING SERIES OF 
TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &>. 





Bedfordshire. | English Lakes. | Surrey. 
Berkshire. Gloucestershire. | Sussex. 
Cambridgeshire. | Hampshire. Warwickshire. 
Channel Islands. | Hertfordshire. | Wiltshire. 
Cornwall. Kent. Worcestershire. 
Derbyshire. | London (Round). | Wye (The). 
Devon, North. | Norfolk. Yorkshire, East 
Devon, South. §Somersetshire. and North. 
Dorsetshire. ' Suffolk. Yorkshire, West. 





JENKINSON’S PRACTICAL GUIDES. 
Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c, 
The ENGLISH LAKES, Ninth Edition, with 8 Maps, 6s. 
The ISLE of WIGHT. Fifth Edition, with 2 Maps, 2s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES, Fourth Edition, with 2 Maps, 6s. 6d. 
NORTH WALES. Smaller Guide. Third Edition, with 3 


Maps, 3s. 6d, 
The ISLE of MAN. Third Edition, with Map, 5s. 
CARLISLE, GILSLAND, The ROMAN WALL, &c. 


Map, 5s. 
ENGLISH CATHEDRALS, By the Rev. W. J. 


Lortie, B.A. With 29 Plans, limp cloth, 5s. 
Third Edition, 


NORWAY. Willson’s Handy Guide. 


with Corrections for 1895, 7 Maps, limp cloth, 5s. Touri-t’s Maps, 23 and 5s, 





Stanford’s Tourist Maps. 
EUROPE.—STANFORD’S PORTABLE MAP, 


showing the Railways, &c. Scale, 105 miles to an inch; size, 33in. by 30, 
Coloured and mounted in case, 10s. 


CENTRAL EUROPE.—STANFORD’S NEW 


MAP, containing all the Railways and Stations, and giving in Colours the 
Ibxpress and Sleeping Car Routes, Scale 50 miles to an inch; size, Win. by 
22. Mounted in case, 53. 


NORWAY.—WILLSON’S HANDY MAP of 


NORWAY SOUTH of TRONDHJEM. Scale, 20 miles to an inch; size, 
l4in. by 21. Coloured and folded for the pocket, 2s, 


BRITISH ISLES.—DAVIES’S NEW RAIL- 


WAY MAP of the BRITISH ISLES and PART of FRANCE, Scale, 
22 miles to an inch; size, 3lin. by 38. In case, 9s, 


ENGLAND and WALES.—STANFORD’S 


LONDON ATLAS RAILWAY and STATION MAP. Scale, 10 miles to an 
inch; size, 40in, by 48. Coloured and mounted in case, 12s,6d. The Four 
Sheets can also ke had separately—size of each, 22in,. by 26, Coloured and 
mounted in cage, each 53. 


ENGLAND and WALES.— STANFORD'S 


PORTABLE MAP. With the Railways very clearly delineated. Scale, 15 
m les to an inch; size, 32in, by 28. Coloured and muunted in case, 73. 6d, 


ENGLISH LAKE DISTRICT.— TOURIST’S 


MAP, With all the Roads and Paths marked and Heights given. Scale, 1 in. 
to a mile; size, 27 in. by 32. Price, with Roads and Lakes coloured, folded 
in case, 2s, 6d.; full coloured, 4s. 6d. ; mounted in case, 7s, 60, 


ISLE of WIGHT.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


lin. to a mile; size, 27 in. by 21; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, plain, 1s. ; coloured, 1s. 6d. ; mounted, 3s, 6d, 


NORTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


3 miles to an inch; size, 34in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE, 
Folded, plain, 1s, 6d.; coloured, 2s.; mounted, 5s. 


SOUTH WALES.—TOURIST’S MAP. Scale, 


33 miles to an inch; size, 834in. by 27; and descriptive VISITOR’S GUIDE. 
Folded, plain, 1s, 6c. ; coloured, 2s,; mounted, 5s. 


LONDON.—COLLINS’S STANDARD MAP. 


Scile, 4in. to a mile; sze, 343 in. by 27. With an Illustrated GUIDE. 
Coloured, in case, ls.; extended size, 344 in, by 344, and full coloured, 1s, 6d, ; 
mounted, 3¢, 6d. 


LONDON.—DAVIES’S BRITISH METRO- 


POLI3. Scale, 3in. to a mile; size, 36in. by 25}. Coloured and mounted in 
case, 7s. 6d. ; or with coutivuation southward beyond the Crystal Palace, lls, 
Uther Maps at 83, and 5s. 6d. 


LONDON.—MAP of the ENVIRONS of LON- 


DON, including 25 miles from the Metropolis. Scale, three-quarters of an 
inch to a mile; size, 36in. by 35. Mounted in case,10s, Other Maps at 83s., 
5s, 6d., 3s., 2s, 6d., 1s, 61, or 1s, 


MACMILLAN AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


EVERSLEY SERIES.— Each Volume 53s. 


The Collected Works of 
the late Prof. Huxley, F.R.S. 


IN NINE VOLUMES. 
Vol. 1. METHOD AND RESULTS :—Autobiography— 


On the Advisabeness of Improving Natural Knowledge—The 
Progrées of Science—On the Physical Basis of Life—On Des- 
cartes’ “ Discourse Touching the Method of Using One’s Reason 
Rightly "—On the Hypothesis that Animals are Automata, and 
its History—Administrative Nihilism—On the Natural Inequa'- 
ity of Men—Natural Rights and Political Rights—Government - 
Anarchy and Regimentation. 


Vol. 2. DARWINIANA :—The Darwinian Hypothesis— 
Tke Origin of Species—Oriticisms on the Origin of Species—The 
Cenealogy of Animals—Mr. Darwin’s Critics—Evolution in 
Biology—The Coming of Age of the Origin of Species—Charles 
Darwin—The Darwin Memorial—Obituary—Six Lectures te 
Working Men. 


Vol. 3. SCIENCE AND EDUCATION ESSAYS :— 
Joseph Priestley—A Liberal Education and where to find it— 
Scientific Education—Science and Culture—Universities, Actual 
and Ideal—On the Study of Biology—On Medical Education— 
Technical Education; &c, 


Vol. 4. SCIENCE AND HEBREW TRADITION :—On 


the Method of Zadig—Tue Rite and Progress of Pa'wontology 
—The Interpreters of Genesis and the Interpreters uf Nature 
—Mr. Glad-tone and Genesis—The Lights of the Church and 
the Light of Science; &c. 


Vol. 5. SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN TRADITION :— 
Prulogue—Scicntific and Pseudo-Scientific Realism—An Fpis- 
copal Trilogy—The Value of Witness to the Miraculous—Possi- 
bilities and Impossibilities —Agnosticism—lIllustrations of Mr. 
Gladstone’s Controversial Methods; &c. 


Vol. 6. HUME, with Helps to the Study of BERKELEY. 
Vol. 7. MAN’S PLACE IN NATURE, and other Anthro- 


pological Exsays. 


Vol. 8. DISCOURSES, Biological and Geological :— 
On a Piece of Chalk—The Problems «f the Deep Sea—On Some 
of the Results of the Expedition of H.M.S. ‘Challenger ’— 
Yeast—On the Formation of Coral—A Lobster; or, The Stud7 
of Biology —Palzontology and the Doctrine of Evolution; &c. 


Vol. 9. EVOLUTION AND ETHICS, and other Essays: 
—hLVUOLUTION AND ETHICS—SCIENCE AND MORALS— 
Capits], the Mother of Labour—Social Diseases and Wurse 
Remedies. 








The GREAT FROZEN LAND: Narrative 


of a Winter Journey across the Arctic Tundras and a Sojourn among the 
Samoyads. By Freprrick George Jackson, F.R.G.S., Leader of the 
Jackson-Harmsworth Polar Expedition. With Appendices on Ornithology, 
Meteorology, Topograpby, and the Equipment of the Expedition which Mr. 
Jackson is now leading in the Polar Regions, Also with L[!lustrations 
and Maps. Demy 8vo, 15s, net. 

TIMES.—‘‘To those who have any taste for Arctic literature this book will 

prove singularly fascinating.” 
PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR.—“ The travel book of the season.” 


The STRUCTURE and LIFE of BIRDS. By 


F. W. Heaptey, M.A, F.Z.S , Assistant Master at Haileybury College. With 
78 Illustrations, demy 8vo, 7s. 6d. 








ELEMENTARY COMMERCIAL OLASS-BOOKS. 


A MANUAL of BOOKKEEPING for the 


Use of Students. By J. THornrton, Author of “First Lessons in Book- 
keeping,” “A Primer of Bookkeeping,” and ‘“‘ Examinations in Bookkeeping.” 
Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 





CHARLES KINGSLEY’S WORKS.—Pocket Edition. Vol. I. 


HYPATIA; or, New Foes with an Old Face. 


Pott 8vo, 1s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER GAZETTE,—“ Neatly got up, of very convenient size, and 
very cheap.” 





POCKET NOVELS.—New Volume. 


The PRINCESS ALINE. By Richard 


Hazgpine Davis. With Illustrations by C.D. Gibson. Feap. 8vo, 1s. 6d. 





CLASSICAL SERIES.—New Volume. 


The CRITO and PART of the PHADO of 


PLATO. With Introduction and Notes by Coartes Haines Kezgnez, M.A. 
Feap. 8vo, 2s, 6d. 





ENGLISH OCLASSICS.—New Volume. 


The ESSAYS of ELIA. By Charles Lamb. 


Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by N. L. Hatuwarp, M.A. Oantab., 
and S. U. H111, B,A., B.Sc. London. Globe Svo, 2s, 6d.; cloth, 33. 





London : EDWARD STANFORD, 26 and 27 Cockspur St., S.W. | 
Geographer to her Majesty the Queen, ‘ 





MACMILLAN and CO., London, 
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WM. BLACKWOOD & SONS’ LIST. 


New Books. 
LIFE OF GENERAL 
SIR EDWARD BRUCE HAMLEY, K.C.B., 


K.C.M.G. By Atex. Innes SHanp. With 2 Portraits and other Illustra. 
tions, 2 vols, demy 8vo, 21s, 





AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


SPORT ON THE PAMIRS and TURKISTAN 


STEPPES. By Major 0.8. Oumpertanp. With Frontispiece and a Map, 
domy 8vo, 10s. 6d. 





THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 


TWO SUFFOLK FRIENDS. By Francis 


Hinves Groome. With numerous Illustrations, Small 4to, 53. 





A BOOK FOR TOURISTS, 


BEGGARS ON HORSEBACK: a Riding 
Tour in North Wales. By Martin Ross and E. G@, Somervitxe, Authors 
of “An Irish Consin,” “Through Connemara,” “The Real Charlotte,” &c, 
With numerous Illustrations by E. @. Somerville, Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 





A NEW HISTORIOAL ROMANCE. 


KATHLEEN CLARE. Her Book, 1637-1641. 


Edited by Dora M’CurEsnry. With a Frontispiece and 5 Full-pege Il:us- 
trations by James A. Shearman. Orown 8vo, 6s. 


Popular 6s. Novels. 
A DUKE OF BRITAIN. By Sir Herbert 


MaxweE .t, Bart., M.P. Third Edition. 


WHO WAS LOST AND IS FOUND. By 


Mrs, OtzpHANT. Second Edition. 


THE MAID OF SKER. By R. D. Black- 


more. New Edition. 


SARACINESCA. By F. Marion Crawford. 


Eighth Edition. 


IN FURTHEST IND. By Sydney C. Grier. 
MONA MACLEAN, Medical Student. By 


GraHam Travers. Tenth Edition. 
DANOVITCH, and other Stories. By 
THE VIKING PATH. By J. J. Haldane 


Wa ter B. Harris. 
BurGeEss. 


THE RICH MISS RIDDELL. By Dorothea 


GeraRp, Second Edition. 


SINGULARLY DELUDED. By Sarah Grand. 
A DOMESTIC EXPERIMENT. By the 


same Author. 


THE CITY OF SUNSHINE. By Alexander 


ALLARDYCE. New Edition. 


A BANISHED BEAUTY. By John 





BICKERDYKE. 
BLACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 957. JULY, 1895. 2s, 6d, 


ConTENTS. 
Gumpses OF SOME VANISHED CELEBRITIES. By F. M. F. Skene. 
Tur KNIGHT AND THE Lavy. By the Author of “ Mona Maclean.” 
“Tue FounpaTiIons OF BELIEF.” 
Intusion. By Alice Mackay. 
A Foxreigner. Chaps, 36-40, 
Pustic ScHOOLS AND ARMY COMPETITIVE EXAMINATIONS. 
Henry Knollys, R.A. 
Our Last WAR WITH THE Mansups. ByS.S. Thorburn. 
MOUNTAINEERING Memories. By H. Preston-Thomas, 
TuE TERRITORIAL WATERS AND SEA FISHERIES. 
Mr, Wittiam Watson’s SERIOUS VERSE. By Laurie Magnus. 
A Borer Pastorat, By H. A. Bryden. 
Tue GLADSTONIAN REVOLT IN SCOTLAND. 
At Last! 


By Colonel 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD AND SONS, 


EDINBURGH AND LONDON, 











MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’ S LIST 
BOOKS I FOR PRIZES. 
GREAT PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Eton—Harrow—Win- 


chester—Rugby—Westminster—Marlborough — Cheltenham — Haileybury— 
Clifton—Charterhouze. With nearly 100 Illustrations by the best Artists, 
1 vol. large imperial 16mo, handsomely bound, 63. 


The BATTLES of FREDERICK the GREAT. Extracts 


from Carlyle’s ,“ Ein ros d of Frederick the Great.’ Edited by Cyriu 
Ransome, M.A., Professor of History in the Yorkshire Cvllege, Leeds. 
With a Map specially drawn for this work, Carlyle’s original Battle-Plans, 
and Illustrations by Adolph Menzel. Cloth, imperial 16mo, 53. 


BOOKS OF ADVENTURE FOR BOYS. 
The REEF of GOLD. By Maurice H. Hervey. With 


numerous fall-page Illustrations, handsomely bound, gilt edges, 53. 


The DOUBLE EMPEROR. By W. Laird Clowes, 


Author of *‘ The Great Peril,’ &. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 3s, 6 


SWALLOWED by an EARTHQUAKE. By E. D. 


age ge Author of ** Hartmann the Anarchist,” &c, Illustrated. Crown 
vO, 33. 


BAREROCK;; or, The Island of Pearls. By Henry 
Nasx. With numerous Ilustrations by Lancelot Speed. Large crown 8vo, 
handsomely bound, gilt edges, 53. 


HARTMANN the ANARCHIST; or, The Doom of the 


Great City. By E. Douetas Fawcerr. Withjsixteen full-page and numerous 
smalier Illustrations by F, T. Jane. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth, 33. 6d. 


MEN of MIGHT. Studies of Great Characters. By 
A. OC. Benson, M.A., and H, F. W. TatHan, M.A., Assistant Masters at Eton 
College. Second Kdition. Orown 8yo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 


FRIENDS of the OLDEN TIME. By Alice Gardner, 


Lecturer in History at Newnham College, Cambridge. Illustrated. Second 
Edition. Square 8vo, 2s. 6d. 


LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. With an In- 


troduction by ANDREW Lane. Fourth Thousand, square 8vo, cloth, ls, éd. 
Also the Prize Edition, gilt edges, 2s, 


THE CHILDREN’S FAVOURITE SERIES. 

A charming Series of Juvenile Books, each plentifully Illustrated, and written 
in simple language to please young readers. Handsomely bound, and designed to 
form an attractive and entertaining Series of gift-books for prevents and prizes, 

Price Two Shillings each; or Gilt Edges, 2s. 6 

MY BOOK of the SEA. MY BOOK of Histony TALES. 

MY BOOK of ADVENTURES. DEEDS of GOL 

MY BOOK of Fy At STORIES. MY BOOK of PAY BLES. 

MY BOOK of FAIRY TALES. MY STORY BOOK of ANIMALS, 

MY BOOK of BIBLE STORIES. 


London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 87 Bedford Street, Strand. 
Publisher to the Jnvia Office. 


BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER. 


RHYMES for YOU and MBE. 








PUBLIC MEN of TO-DAY 


An International Series. 
Edited by 8S. H. JEYES. 


Biss, SANDS, AND FOSTER beg 
to announce that they have this day 
published the Second Volume in the 
above Series, LI HUNG CHANG, 
by Professor Rosr. K. DOUGLAS, 
with 2 Portraits, crown 8vo, cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 





ALSO PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


The BEST CRUISE on the BROADS. By 
Joun BICKERDYKE. With useful hints on Hiring, Provisioning, and Man- 
ning the Yacht. The work may be idered asa def of public rights 
on the Broads, With 8 Illustrations and 5 Maps, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 
2s, 6d. 


SURREY: HIGHWAYS, BYWAYS, and 


WATERWAYS. By O.R.B. Barrett. 21s. 

“ Tf antiquaries would publish a few more books like this, the antiquities of 
England would become more popular. The illustrations in this book are of 
striking merit. The book is well calculated to interest a large circle of readers.” 
—Athenzum, 





London: BLISS, SANDS, & FOSTER, 15 Craven St., Strand. 
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THE NATIONAL REVIEW 





EpiteD By L. J. MAXSE. 





Contents. JULY, 1895. Price 2s. 6d. 
EPISODES OF THE MONTH a iiss a owe afi eee ane say 
IRELAND UNVISITED. By Lord Houghten ... ot rs Os th ge 
ENGLAND AND FRANCE IN THE NILE VALLEY. (With a Map.) 

By Captain F. D. Lugard a ies we a Ls ie ... 609 
“POLLY HONEYCOMBE.” By Austin Dobson.. Re dadiealissodiebiba ove he 
A MODEL PUBLIC-HOUSE. By Arthur Shadwell .... Pe m8 aes O58 
AN AUSTRALIAN GOVERNORSHIP. By An Ex-Private eunuied . 641 
SOME CONSIDERATIONS FOR SMALL HOLDERS. By Earl Perey... 647 
THE RIVALS OF PUNCH. By M. H. Spielmann _..... rer oes oo OBE 
INDOOR v. OUTDOOR RELIEF. By W. Chance _.... sil Jos nv lee 
FORMER ETON AND HARROW MATCHES. By Colonel the Hon. 

N. G. Lyttelton ... ‘sie a i i i] we 690 
RECENT DISESTABLISHMENT FICTIONS. By the Bishop of St. Asaph 705 
FINANCE OF THE MONTH. By Observer ... eas _ ie sje 





Th NATIONAL REVIEW ‘2s ¢he Leading Political Review, and among those whe 
have contributed to its pages since August, 1893, when it passed under its present 
management, are the following :-— 





H, 0. ARNOLD-FORSTER, M.P. LORD FARRER. | GEORGE MEREDITH. 

LORD ASHBOURNE. R. B. HALDANE, Q.C., M.P. | T. W. RUSSELL, M.P. 

ALFRED AUSTIN. LORD GEORGE HAMILTON, M.P. | THE MARQUIS OF SALISBURY, K.G. 
RT. HON. A.J. BALFOUR, M.P. R. W. HANBURY, 'M.P. | F. C. SELOUS. 

HON. ST. JOHN BRODRICK, M.P. JAMES W. LOWTHER, M.P. | PROFESSOR HENRY SIDGWICK. 
RT. HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, M.P. SIR JOHN LUBBOCK, BART. M.P. | LESLIE STEPHEN. 

RT. HON. LEONARD COURTNEY, M.P. | HON. ALFRED LYTTELTON, M.P. | ST. LOE STRACHEY. 

HON, G. N. CURZON, M.P. RT.: HON. SIR WILLIAM MARRIOTT, | SIR RICHARD WEBSTER, Q.C., M.-P. 
THE BISHOP OF DERRY. Q.c. | C. A. WHITMAN, M.P. 

PROFESSOR A. V. DICEY. | SIR HERBERT MAXWELL, BART.,M.P. | VISCOUNT WOLMER, MP. 





e “EPISODES OF THE MONTH” are a careful Epitome of Home and 
Foreign Affairs which enables any one anxious to avoid the fatigue of reading news- 
papers to keep in adequate touch with current politics, and will be found serviceable 
to people living abroad. 


In Social matters the NATIONAL REVIEW aspires to be clean without being dull, 


and can be safely left in the drawing-room. 


London : 








Annual Subscriptions of 30s. (including postage to any part of the world) should be sent 
direct to the Manager, at 37 Bedford Street, Strand, W.C.; such Subscriptions may 
be commenced at any time. 








EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, W.C. 
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THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS’ FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


SOOSOSSSSSOSSSFSOSOSSSOSOSO SHOVES OOOSD 





fies Annvat Report by the Directors for the year to December 31st, 1894, and the Report by the Manager 
to the Extraordinary Court of Directors, made with a view to the ascertainment of the Surplus Fund arising on 
the Septennial Bonus Period ending that day, which were read at the Annual Meeting of Members held on 


May 24th, show the following results :— 
New Business transacted during the Bonus Year 1894. 


New Assurances, after deducting £86,500 reassured, amounted to ... ee se oe 4: £1,780,842 510 
Relative First Premiums received ... ep Ae bain See che ecg ae a ee 74,928 711 
Addition to the Accumulated Funds Me ass Ney a aoe Ses sa bce 496,201 4 6 


(These are the largest results ever reported by the Society in any one year.) 


Outstanding Results of the Operations of the Bonus Period 1888 to 1894. 


Compared with those of the immediately preceding one. 


























Net Addition Percentage of | Average Mortality 
| New Assurances, to the Funds. Expenseson Premiums) Rate of Interest. Under Expectation. 
Seven Years, 1888-94 ..........ceccccccccceee | £9,877,889 £2,857 ,038 £10 3 8% £4 4 47 | 25% 
Do. A ee ero | 9,119,439 2,243,663 10 10 0% AS SE 20% 
| 
In favour of 1888-94, under every head) £758,450 £613,375 | £0 6 4% £0}! 2 8% | 5% | 





The Valuation Balance-Sheet 
Based upon a Valuation of the Whole Policies in force at December 31st, 1894, shows 





Assets, after deducting Claims and Unpaid Balances amounting to £246,853 33. 3d. ... aoe Yr .. £12,513,963 12 56 
Lrasiitizs under Life Assurance and Annuity Policies... eee or — ise see ae eee 10,196,532 0 0 
Surplus £2,509,923 7s. 6d., less £242,486 15s. 1d. Intermediate Bonuses paid in 1888 to 1894... sea £2,317,486 12 5 
Deduct : — 
1. Retained in Investments and Exchange Reserve Fund ... ass .. £50,000 0 0 
2. Reserved to reduce Valuation Rate to £3 per cent. ... ove ove .- 445,850 0 0 


495,850 O G 











Free BaLance aes £1,821,586 12 5 


Division of which among the members (less an unappropriated Balance of £28,435), yielded Bonus Additions on Original Sums 
Assured and previous Bonuses in force at December 31st, 1894, of £1 14s. per cent. per annum for the 7 years, or reckoning on 
Original Sums alone, from £1 14s. to £4 13s. 10d. per cent. per annum according to duration, as in the following Table. 


Bonus Additions to Policies of All Durations 


Including the New Bonus as at December, 1894, per £1,000 Assured. 
























































j } | | 
Sam Rate per cent | Sum | Rate per cent. . Sum Rate per cent. 
io Assured A New | per annum of | Paced } Lo Assured &| New | per annum of Fh on | - Assured&/ New | per annum of Anoeat 
Entr —- noah New Bonus of Policy|) Entry ee i New ~_— of Policy | Entry — —— New a of Policy 
eC. 4, on Sum_ | | to 3 ; on Sam || 0 Dec., e on Sum 
(Age 30). 1887. Assured. Deo. 1894. (Age 35). 1887. Assured, Deo. 189 |\(4ae 39). 1837, Assured. Deo. 1894, 
1826 £2759* | £328 £4 13 10 | £3087 1852 | £1747 £208 £2 19 5§ £1955 || 1874 | £1252 £149 ae "2 "7 £1401 
1832 2531* 301 & 8.428 2832 «|| 1854 1688 201 217 5 1889 || 1876 1214 145 } ms gs 1359 
1834 2444* 291 oS 2s 2735 1 1856 1635 194 215 7 1829 | 1878 1176 140 20 0 1316 
1836 2359* 281 4 0 8 2640 1858 1581 188 213 9 1769 1880 1138 135 a a 1273 
1838 2266* 270 je ite | 2536 || +1860 1528 182 212 0 1710 ~+|| +1882 1102 131 iW «6 1233 
1840 2181 259 314 2 2440 =|] +1862 1493 178 210 9 1671 1068 127 116 4 1195 
1842 250 3 11 5 2349 «|| +1864 1458 174 ef 1632 1886 1084 123 115 2 1157 
1 2018 240 8 8 8 2258 || 1866 1423 169 2 8 5 1592 i 1888 1000 1:9 114 0 1119 
1846 1937 231 8 5 10 2168 1868 1384 165 Ho ee! 1549 || ‘+1891 1000 68t 114 0 1063f 
1848 1874 223 8 8 9 2097 || 1870 1340 159 BS 8 7 1499 || 1893 1000 34t 114 0 1034+ 
1850 1811 215 S-344.7 2026 «|| + 1872 1296 154 = “a NS 1450 | 1894 100¢ 17t . a S 1017+ 
{ | u 














os 
* In these cases the ages were under 25 at entry. + Bonuses revert to the Society if the Policy becomes a claim, or is discontinued during the first 5 years. 





In addition to the above Bonuses, an Intermediate Bonus for the years 1895 to 1901 of £1 12s. per cent. per annum was declared on 
Original Sums Assured and Bonuses remaining in force at date of Claim, or reckoning on Original Sums alone 


From £1 12s. to £4 18s, 9d. per cent. per annum according to duration of the Policies. 


The Magnitude of these Reversionary Bonus Additions 


is attributable to a variety of causes, each important in itself, but rarely found in combination in one Office in the same degree : viz., 
a Business of the Largest and Most Select Description; Secure and Profitable Investments; Economical Administration; and 
Division of the Whole Profits arising under such exceptional conditions among the Members themselves. 


The Attention of the Public is Confidently Called 


to the above Results and to the Valuable Options in favour of Members, fully explained in the Society’s Prospectus, such as Paid-up 
Policies free of future premium, Surrender Values, and Loans obtainable on the policies, which effectually meet the serious objections 
frequently taken to Life Assurance, that the Policyholder is either deprived of the use of his money so long as his policy exists, or 
may lose it altogether by failure to pay the premiums, such adverse results being impossible in 


THE SCOTTISH WIDOWS FUND. 


EDINBURGH: 9 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. LONDON: 28 CORNHILL, E.C. 








Lonpon: Printed by Wrmay & Sons (Limited) at Nos. 74-76 Great Queen Street, W.C.; and Published by Jonw James Bak i i 
n 2 ¥ Nos. 2 at, W.C.; > ER, of No. 1 Well y 
Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the Connty of Middlesex, at the “ SprcTaToR” Office, No, 1 Wellington Street, Strand, aforesaid, Gaturday duly 6h 1606. “a 
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